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MID-MONTHLY DEPARTMENTS 


EDUCATION CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
CIVICS HEALTH INDUSTRY 


Recreation and the Nations 
How England, France, Germany, Sweden-and America direct 


the play time of the young 


Social Legislation of the 62d Congress 


A review of Health, Labor, Education and 
Efficiency Measures at Washington 


Labor Conditions & Interstate Commerce 


In the light of the decision on the Mann Act 
by the Supreme Court 


Ford Hall 


Fourth Anniversary of what has been called the spiritual 
Plymouth Rock of New England 


Teaching in the 20th Century 


The Efficiency Movement among the Public 
School men of the United States 
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The membership of the Survey Associates has passed the 500 mark as we go to press. That 
is pretty sturdy backing to this adventure of ours in co-operative journalism—the sort of backing that 
gives THE SURVEY its best chance of success. 


Most of these members are co-operating subscribers at $10 each. These pages are addressed 
this month to those whose means and interest warrant them in giving more, for it is to those of large 
means and constructive vision that we must look for a considerable share of our budget. 


Our appeal this year was for a round $20,000—a sum a trifle under the total contributions 
received the preceding fiscal year. But $3,000 of that figure was an appropniation from the New 
York Charity Organization Society which could not be renewed to the new organization. 


At the outset of the year, then, we figured that we could clear this $20,000 on the new basis, 


if we 1911-12 1912-13 
increased our co-operating subscriptions from 650 to 800 . . $8,000 
doubled our $25. contributions f 14h oe 28> oe 700 
a me 3550: * s Gh Ak? hl 2a en 600 
a aeeS:,00, ss + b5\930630 Yen4ee.000 
renewed all large contributions (over $100) . . ... . . £8,350 


$20,650 
Five months have passed, and the showing is distinctly encouraging. We have secured 
513 out of the 800 co-operating subscribers $10 each 


14 “ “ “ 28 contributors of ihe vee 
7 t7 “ec ee Ve “ee oe 50 “oe 
14 oe “ “ 30 ee ‘77 100 “ 


We have hopes of renewing all the small but interested group of contributors of over $100. 
We are redoubling our efforts to enlist a full 800 readers as co-operating subscribers at $10. 


It is then on the response to our appeal for funds in amounts of from $25 to $100 that we 
must depend in_ rounding out this initial year. Can the Survey Associates complete it in a way 
commensurate with the opportunities before them? Since October | last, when THE SURVEY was 
launched as an independent venture, staff and council have been feeling their way. From 32 to 48 
pages have been cut from the issues published each month as a measure of economy and safety. 
How much has been sacrificed in valuable material never published, in important chroniclings which 
have come out belatedly, in constructive experience which could not be spread before social workers 
throughout the country, in quick staff investigations of matters which demanded investigation but which 


could not be attempted on our meager resources—only those who have been facing the problem from 
week to week at THE SURVEY headquarters know. 


ec cu) 9 . . . . 
‘The “productive” months are fast slipping by. Now is the time when_your contribution will 


count for the most. 
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These 14 readers have given $25 each - 
‘We need 14 more 


Mr. and Mrs. Hmnry A. Buuu, Buffalo. 
WILLIAM BURNHAM, Philadelphia. 
RICHARD C, CaBort, Boston. 

Mrs. BE. W. CLARK®, Philadelphia. 
Orro M. Hipiirz, New York. 

Mrs. GLENDOWnR EyaAns, Boston. 
JACOB GIMBEL, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. RicHAarD HaArrn, Philadelphia. 
Mrs, CHRISTIAN A, Hurrnr, New York. 
FRANK MUHLHAUSER, Cleveland, 

C. LINN SwiLeR, Philadelphia. 

JAMES SpphyER, New York. 

Henry R. Spacur, New York. 

GbrorRGH W. WICKERSHAM, New York. 


These 7 readers have given $50 each 
We need 5 more 


Mrs. JosrrpH T. Bowrn, Chicago. 
Robert Lee HAtn, New York. 
Tracy W. McGrecor, Detroit. 
WILLIAM S. Mason, Chicago, 

N. O. Nmuson, New Orleans, 
Freperic B. Prarr, Brooklyn. 
JouHN Foag TWOMBLY, Boston. 


These 14 readers have given $100 each 
We need 16 more 


ANON, New York. 

Henry H. Bonnewt, Philadelphia. 
“Miss Mary A. BuRNHAM, Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM FI’, COCHRAN, Baltimore. 

Eckuny B. Coxn, JR., Philadelphia. 

Miss Grace H. Dopen, New York. 

Mrs. THEODORE J. Lewis, Philadelphia, 

THE Missps LrwisouHn, New York. 

JULIAN W. Mack, Washington. 

Miss IpA M. Mason, Boston. 

I. N. Spurieman, New York. 

EDWIN SomMmMeERrIcH, New York. 

FRANK A. VANDERLIP, New York. 

Mrs. FRANK A, VANDERLIP, New York. 


The following contributions in varying amounts have 
been received during February : % 

Won. F. Cocuran, Woodbrook, Md.......-..§ 250.00 
(For Church & Community Dept.) 

Hunry W. Farnum, New Haven, Conn 
(For Industry Department.) 

JuLtius Henry CoHpn, New York 

L, J. Eppy, Wilkesbarre, Pa ‘ 

Mrs. Burgns Jounson, Port Washington, L. I. 
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Survey ASssocIATEs, Inc., 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


$ 10 
I a {3 25 as a contribution to the 
enclose $ 50 

$100 
Educational Work of Survey Associates, Inc., 


for 1912-13. 


Name 


Address 


Norp.—This sum is to cover the renewal of my regular 
$2 subscription to THE Survey, plus a contribution to 
the work of magazine and National Council. 


Co-operating Subscribers 
($10 each) 


FEBRUARY, 1913. 


ADAMS, ArTHUR, Boston. 

AMES|, Mrs. JAMuS Barry, Cambridge, Mass. 
Bisur, NATHAN, New York. 

Buair, Mrs. D. C., New York. 
BONBRIGHT, IRVING W., Colorado Spgs., Col. 
Bouton, Hpwarp H., Baltimore. 
Boynton, NeHPMIAH, Brooklyn. 

Brooks, Miss Berrna G., New York. 
Buck, Mrs. L. H., Baltimore. 

Burr, ALGERNON T., New York. 
CuisHoLM, A. §., Cleveland. 

COURTNDY, FREDERICK, New York. 
CoOSGRAVE, JOHN O’HARA, New York, 
CrIiLp, G. W., Cleveland. 

Dawson, Mites M., New York. 
DONNELLEY, THOMAS FE., Chicago. 

DuxKz, Miss HiizABnTH, Monticello, Ark, 
Eny, Miss Mary G., Waltham, Mass, 
FowLer, Mrs. MArGARrrET B., Pasadena, Cal. 
FRALEY, Mrs. JosppuH, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 
Giumorp, J. M., Montclair, N. J. 
Gi~Mor», Miss Marcia, Pasadena, Cal. 
GOETHE, C. M., Sacramento, Cal. 
HAMILTON, Mrs, WILLIAM Piprson, N. Y. 
HazarpD, Mrs. F. R., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hazen, Miss Louise G., New York. 
HEIMAN, JULIUS, New York. 

Hiutuypr, Mrs. A. R., Hartford, Conn, 
Hotpine, ArtHuR F., New York. 
TIOUGHTELING, JAMES L., JR., Chicago. 
Hower.us, Mrs, FRANK S§S., Morristown, N. J. 
KELLOGG,-MIss CLARA N., Tacoma, Wash. 
LAWRENCE, Henry W., JR., Hanover, N. H. 
LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL HpucaATion, N. Y. 
Lewis, Miss Lypia C., Lansdowne, Pa. 
LIEBMANN, JULIUS, Brooklyn. 

LuoypD, MISS CAROLINE, Nutley, N. J. 
MAGE, JOHN G.,* Nanking, China. 
McMututmn, J., New York. 

MU@RRILL, WILLIAM P., New York. 
MeErcaALF, GEORGE D., Oakland, Cal. 
MITCHELL, Mrs. S. S., Los Angeles. 
Moors, H. H., Portland, Oregon. 
Mumrorp, Miss A. L., Brooklyn. 

NEILL, CHARLES P., Washington, D. C. 
Nrustaptmr, J. H., San Francisco. 
Newsorec, M., New York. 

Osporn, Mrs. H. Farrrienp, New York. 
Pacn, WALTHER H., Garden City, N. Y. 
ParKkyr, Lewis W., Greenville, 8. C. 
PARKER, Mrs. W. R., Detroit. 
PATTERSON, Mrs. E. L., St. Paul. 

PooLH, ERNEST, New York. 

POWLISON, CHARLES F., New York. 
Raouu, Miss HLEANORE, Atlanta. 
RUSSELL, Mrs. RoBerRT, Boston. 

Scorr, DONALD, New York. 

SHARMAN, Mrs. WILLIAM, Yonkers, N, Y. 
SmirH, Miss Nuevuip M., New York. 
SpaHuR, Mrs. C. B., Princeton, N. J. 
Stanwoop, Miss Maup, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
STRONG, Mrs. ANN GILCHRIST, Cincinnati, 
TASKER, FREDERICK E., New York. 
THURSTON, BE. T., San Francisco. 

Topny, BERKELEY G., New York. 

Van SCHAICK, JOHN, JR., Washington, D. C. 
Wark, EDWARD TWICHELL, Atlanta. 
WELLER, CHARLES F., Lawrence, Kansas. 
WHITTEMORE, Mrs. F. W., Orange, N. J. 
Win, Ira 8., New York. 

WILLARD, Z. A., Boston. 

Youne,. Miss Mapet A., Brooklyn. 


INFORMATION 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 1035 
Bast 22d St., New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 
25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 
Tlow can you help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE—American Asso- 
eiation for Study and Prevention of Infant Mor- 
tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. Ger- 

trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction. 


CHOOL HYGIENE—American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 

M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 

Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE-—National Committee for Mental 

Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 

W. Beers, Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on mental 

hygiene, prevention of insanity, care of the insane, social 

service in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 
Hygiene. 


UGENICS—-Hugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I., N. Y. (American Breeders Assoc., Hu- 
genics Sect. Charles B. Davenport, Sec.). .Mem- 

bership $2, a year. National repository of data on 
hereditary family traits. Schedules for family records 
furnished free. Advice as to suitable matings. Publi- 
eations at cost. H. H. Laughlin, Supt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 
on National Health, FE. F,. Robbins, Executive 
Secretary, Room 51, 105 East 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government health agencies into a 
National Department of Health to inform the people how 
to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 Basi 22d St., 


New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exec, 
Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, ete., will be sent upon re- 
quest. Annual transactions and other publications free 


to members. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
York. H. P. DeForest, Sec’y. 

Report and leaflets free. 


Sanitary and Moral 
40th St., New 
22 affiliated societies. 


Educational pamphlets, 10¢ 


each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. Mem- 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 
OMEN IN _ INDUSTRY—National Consumers 


League, 106 Hast 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, Gen’l See’y. 87 branch leagues. 
Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 
ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets, Minimum 
wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food 
sweatshops, ete. 4 


ORKING WOMEN-—National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation. Information given. 


“Life and Labor,’ events in industrial world. Three 
months for 25c. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 


Dearborn St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing See’y, Jean Hamilton. * 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—‘“‘The Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year, 


OUNG WOMEN -National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 - 
Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official magazine: The 
Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 

Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (al] depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, for Home. In- 
stitution, and School. Publishes Journal of Home 

Economics, 600 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Economics Meeting: Ithaca, 
N. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913—-Address, Roland Park, 
Baltimore, Md. 


OURTH OF JULY SUGGESTIONS-—Division of Rec- 
reation of the Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metro- 
politan tower, New York City. A pamphlet giving 

information on plans for Fourth of July programs and 
legislation, Material gathered from local experience in 
191255 Prices LO ecenta: 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 


Monthly maga- 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. j 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS—National Headquarters, 
35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. <A clearing house 
for information on subjects relating to work with 


boys. Printed matter distributed; clubs organized ; work- 
ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 
ship. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas Chew, 


President ; Geo. D, Chamberlain, Acting Dx. Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James HE. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life’ 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 

703 North American Bldg., Philadelphia. Wil- 

liam Dudley Foulke, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Wood- 

ruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, 

police, liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, effi- 
ciency, civic education, franchises, school extension, 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning Conference, 

19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 

Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. <A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 

Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature, 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 

coin, for American Civie Association Bulletin on 

; “Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, ete.” Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, President ; Rich- 

ard S. Childs, Sec’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. Pub- 
lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 105 E. 
ro 22 St. New York City. : 
fo study, teach and publish in the charity organi- 
zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, Comm nate 
study, relief, transportation, ete., sent free. 


~ 


DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION — The Proceedings 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion sent free to each member. Burwau oF In- 

FORMATION On any topic of philanthropy, penology and 
kindred subjects free to members, Alexander Johnson, 
Sec., Angola, Ind. Next meeting, Seattle, July 5, 1913. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105 Hast 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States, 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 

Social Service. 

For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Charles 8. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York, 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY—/Jany. : 
erty. Feby.: Wealth. March: Socialism. 
See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 50c. per year, 


Poy- 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE —The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F, M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Public Service. 


Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees, Rev. Elmer 8. Forbes, Secretary 
of the Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE-Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
Til, 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 
B Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar bodies. : 

S. Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 

—The Congregational Brotherhood of America, Henry 

A, Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Ills. Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses. Correspondence 
and inquiries invited. - 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE -—Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
Rey. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York. ; 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity, Methods for Church Publicity. 


Rev. J. B. Calvert, D.D., pres. George McPherson 
Hunter, Sec’y. ; ‘ 

The national seamen’s society has stations in the 
United States and abroad, relieves shipwrecked and desti- 
tute seamen, Annual membership includes all literature, 
$5.00 a year. C. C. Pinneo, Treas., 76 W all Street. 


Ta AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY— 


EMEDIAL LOANS-—National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham: 
Reports, pamphlets, and- forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so- 
cieties gladly given, 


OCIAL BETTERMENT FOR NEGROES-National 
League on Urban Conditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. BH. R. A. Seligman, Chairman; G. E. 

Develops welfare agencies. Trains so- 

Aids travelers. Supports probation officers, 

Seeks industrial opportunities. Correspondence invited. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National Associa- 

N tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 

Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard, Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. E. B. 

Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine. 

Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION-—National Conference of Immigration ; 
Land and Labor Officials, 22 Hast 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affecting aliens after ad- 

mission, especially in reference to labor, land, education, 
protection and distribution, No matters of admission or 
restriction dealt with. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 

and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Grace Hi. J. Parker, General Secre- 
tary. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides ; has international system 


safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 


Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-—The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
East 48th Street, New York City. 


URVEYS AND EXHIBITS—Department of Surveys 
S and Wxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 

for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


ROBATION—National Probation Association, 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 East 
23d St,, New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR- National Committee on Prison Labor, 
319 University Hall, Columbia University, N. Y. 


City. Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; H. Stagg Whitin, 
Ph. D,, Gen. Sec.; R. Montgomery Schell, Treas. Prison 
labor conditions throughout the U. §S. examined with 


recommendations for constructive reform, Pamphlets free 
Oo members. $5 a year. 


ot 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements, 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work; 

seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life, Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park, 

Boston, Mass, 


—"N 


DHESPI TH.O Peli 


HE New York Association for Improving the 
T Condition of the Poor announces the estab- 
lishment of a new department for preventive and 
constructive social work. It is to be financed 
by the income from a foundation of $1,000,000 
which will be known as the Milbank Memorial 
Gift. Mrs. Elizabeth Milbank Anderson, the 
donor, has also set aside $150,000 to defray capi- 
tal expenses in establishing this new service 
and for certain preliminary investigations. 


NE daughter’s inheritance—not money 
but her father’s interest in human kind. 
IDL a5 


ORE as 
P. 849. 


W HILE as a whole, the 62d Congress held 

a remarkable record in the matter of social 
legislation, the short, closing session was a dis- 
appointment. P. 847. 


[X THE opinion of Adelbert Moot, former 

president of the New York State Bar Asso- 
ciation, the action of the Supreme Court in up- 
holding the Mann Act and in other decisions 
foreshadows a day when conditions of labor 


will be controlled under the Interstate Commerce 
Gt aOOee 


THE Sunday school as a social force,—some 
interesting developments chronicled by Prof. 
Daylor. P.- 873. 


A® AN employer in the Canal Zone, the United 
~ States will hereafter meet industrial acci- 
dent loses on a broader basis. 


O MAKE the crusade against tuberculosis 
successful, Dr. H. W. Carey of Troy, N. Y., 
pleads for legislation which will make it possible 
to compel consumptives who will not protect 
those about them to accept hospital care. P. 863. 


IX PLAY CENTERS FOR THE POOR, Henry 
De Peyster, an official of the finance depart- 
ment of the French government, sets forth the 
common aim back of the widely divergent play 
movements of different countries. P. 855. 


[’ HARMONY with modern methods of pub- 

lic administration Assemblyman Levy of 
New York has introduced a group of bills to im- 
prove the method of preparing the annual bud- 
get, to effect economies in the state’s supply 
purchases by establishing a board for the central 
control of supply contracts, and to secure more 
careful audit in the office and the field by the 
state comptroller. As one means of accomplish- 
ing this the bills provide for a State Depart- 
ment of Efficiency and Economy. P. 857, 


to Henry Neil, pension agent. 


HREE states at least are considering whether 
canners shall be permitted to exploit woman 
and child labor ad libitum. P. 887. 
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NATIONAL EFFORTS TO GET 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


The failure of the Sutherland workmen’s com- 
pensation bill for employes of interstate carriers 
to pass the House of Representatives at the last 
session of the Sixty-second Congress has brought 
discouragement to many persons who have been 
active in pushing this legislation. The measure 
has had many honest enemies and some dis- 
honest ones. The most striking argument made 
for it was that of Representative D. J. Lewis 
of Maryland: 


“In the coming year 90,000 men are to be in- 
jured on our railroads and 10,000 killed. That 
is as much to be expected as the orderly opera- 
tion of the planets themselves. Under existing 
law less than one-third of these victims will re- 
ceive some $15,000,000, certainly not more than 
$20,000,000, with their lawyers to pay. Under 
the bill that is presented to the House tonight 
all the victims will be compensated and that sum 
will be lifted to from $48,000,000 to $60,000,000 
as a compensation to the victims of industry. 
We are confronted by a practical question. Are 
two-thirds of these victims to lose some $40,000,- 
000 next year because lawyers would like to 
adapt this measure to the old legal remedial 
forms of procedure rather than accept it as an 
adequate principle in itself?” 


At the instance of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, Representative W. B. 
Wilson introduced into the House, and Senator 
John W. Kern into the Senate, during the last 
week of the Sixty-second Congress a bill “to 
provide compensation for employes of the United 
States suffering injuries or occupational diseases 
in the course of employment.” The bill will be 
reintroduced and pushed at the extra session of 
the Sixty-third Congress which will convene on 
April 7. It was drafted by experts after months 
of investigation and is designed to supplant the 
present law which went into effect on August 
1, 1908. That act, which was the first of the 
kind in America, has been quite widely judged 
inadequate from the beginning. The maximum 
benefit allowed, even in case of total blindness 
or death, was only one year’s wages. The Kern- 
Wilson bill is more liberal in its provisions and 
includes a unique feature—compensation for 
such occupational diseases as lead poisoning as 
well as for accidents. 

In the meantime a system of workmen’s com- 
pensation applicable to Canal Zone employes 
went into effect March 1. This system was es- 
tablished by Mr. Taft in accordance with a pro- 
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vision in the Panama Canal Act of August 24, 
1912. His order was the result of a study of 
conditions peculiar to the Zone, and was drawn 
by officers of the government with the aid of 
Middleton Beaman of the Legislative Drafting 
Research Fund of New York. The evidence col- 
lected by the Federal Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission, of which Senator Sutherland of 
Utah was chairman, was freely used. 

The terms of the order, which is really the 
law of the Zone, abolishes the defenses ot the 
old liability system and establishes automatic: 
compensation regardless of fault except wilful 
negligence or intoxication. 

Says Secretary of War Stimson: paced 

“This measure for the first time brings the 
federal government abreast of the most advanced 
thought and experience of other countries in 
dealing justly with its employes at a time when 
they and their families are most in need of 
justice.” 

The rates of payment under the order are 
low. Death payments for a widow without child 
are 35 per cent of the monthly wages of the de- 
ceased for a period of six years, and between 
20 and 30 per cent thereafter, the pension to be 
stopped at death or marriage. Ten per cent 
is added for each child up to a limit of 50 per 
cent. In the case of total disability the em- 
ploye receives for the first six years 50 per cent 
of his monthly pay in monthly installments. Par- 
tial disability gives the employe a monthly com- 
pensation equal to 50 per cent of the difference 
between his monthly pay and his wage-earning 
capacity per month after the beginning of par- 
tial disability. 

An interesting feature of the order is the fact 
that all employes, including those on salaries, 
come under its provisions. If the monthly pay 
of an employe is over $200 that sum is consid- 
ered to be his wage, and the compensation is 
adjusted on that basis. Provision is made for 
the commutation of periodical payment for 
beneficiaries who receive less than $5 a month, 
who are not citizens of the United States, or 
who are non-residents of the United States. 
Such persons may receive a lump sum payment 
equal to two-thirds of all future payments of 
compensation. Section 28 of the order applies 
to attorney’s fees, and declares that no claim 
for legal services in connection with any case 
arising under the order shall be enforceable un- 
less approved by the governor of the Panama 
Canal. 
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EIGHT-HOUR BILL FOR 
WOMEN WORKERS KILLED 


In spite of the best efforts of its friends, the 
LaFollette-Peters eight-hour bill for women 
workers in the District of Columbia died in the 
last hours of the Sixty-Second Congress. It 
had succeeded in passing the Senate, though in 
amended form, but when it reached the House 
of Representatives it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. From that 
committee the strongest force which the friends 
of the measure on the floor of the House could 
muster was unable to wrest it. Representative 
A. W. Lafferty of Oregon, in the midst of the 
confusing parliamentary wrangle over the status 
of the bill, thus clearly expressed the peculiar 
situation: 


“Suppose every member upon this floor was 
desirous and anxious to pass this eight-hour bill, 
but the chairman of the committee over in the 
House Office Building was barricaded behind his 
doors, refusing to deliver the engrossed copy to 
the House, which in effect is what he is doing. 
Under the precedent which I have read it is in 
order for the speaker to entertain a motion to 
suspend the rules, to discharge the committee, 
and pass the bill. But under that precedent the 
speaker can not put the question upon the final 
passage until the engrossed copy is brought 
over.” 


Representative Lafferty thereupon attempted 
to get the House to order the bill out from the 
custody of the chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, Representative 
Ben Johnson of Kentucky. Asked if he desired 
to explain his position, Mr. Johnson said: “No; 
I do not care anything about it.’ Whereupon 
Mr. Lafferty asked for immediate consideration 
of his order to discharge Mr. Johnson’s com- 
mittee. A page of the Congressional Record is 
filled with the motions for recesses and adjourn- 
ments and other tactics employed to get rid of 
the eight-hour bill and to get at the appropria- 
tions. Representative Mann of Illinois, who 
aided in the obstructionist tactics, ironically 
summed up the situation in these words from 
the Congressional Record: 


“What are the rules for, except to let us do 
what we want to do... ? [Laughter]. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. Force is 
the only power that controls. [Laughter ].” 


The eight-hour bill must now be reintroduced 
in both branches of Congress. Whether those 
in control of the policy of the committees will 
allow it to be taken up at the extra session, to be 
called for April 1, can not yet be ascertained. 
Congress, however, even at extra sessions called 
for special purposes, has usually proved itself 
responsive to public opinion and powerful pres- 
sure expressed through letters to the newspapers 
and to congressman and senators. The House 
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Committee on Labor and the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia have on hand a lim- 
ited supply of printed copies of the hearings had 
on this bill. ; ; 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
OF 62ND CONGRESS 


The social legislation passed at the ses- 
sion of Congress just ended was not especially 
extensive, and the failure of some important 
measures, including the compensation and eight- 
hour bills already referred to, is perhaps as con- 
spicuous as the list of bills passed. 

The hospital ship bill was killed in the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
Little progress was made on the Booher bill giv- 
ing states the power to prohibit the bringing of 
convict-made goods across their borders. The 
Seamen’s bill passed the House but was so chang- 
ed by the Senate Committee on Commerce that 
President Taft pocket-vetoed it. The immigra- 
tion bill did not muster enough votes to triumph 
over its veto by President Taft. The Sutherland 
workmen’s compensation bill for employes of 
interstate carriers failed to pass the House. 
The anti-injunction and contempt bills died 
in the Senate Committee. Mr. Taft vetoed 
the sundry civil appropriation bill because it 
contained a provision which in effect would 
have exempted labor unions and farmers’ or- 
ganizations from prosecution under the Sherman 
anti-trust act. Senator Kenyon’s bill to establish, 
through federal control of interstate commerce, 
the eight-hour day for women in all the states 
got little beyond its introduction. 

The Owen public health bill was not even ser- 
iously considered, and the jail inquiry was 
stricken from the House calendar. 

Social legislation which received the endorse- 
ment both of Congress and the President, in- 
cludes: ; 


An amendment extending parole to life pris- 
oners on good conduct. 

A loan shark bill for the District of Columbia. 

Amendment of the pure food act so as to re- 
quire a statement on packages of the contents 
in terms of weight or measure. “Reasonable 
variations” from the statements are allowed. 

Creation of the Department of Labor as a 
separate activity with an officer in the cabinet. 

_ Amendment of the act creating the Bureau of 
Mines so as to secure greater efficiency and 
broader scope for the bureau. 

Extension of the power of the commissioner 
general of immigration by the establishment 
of immigrant stations at interior points. Pro- 
vision was made that aliens in transit trom 
ports to these stations should be accompanied 
by inspectors. 

Passage of the Webb bill to prevent shipment 
of liquor in interstate commerce into states whose 
laws forbid its sale. This legislation furnishes a 
precedent for future measures designed to make 
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use of the interstate police powers of the fed- 
eral government. 

Limitation of the hours of dredge-workers em- 
ployed on public works to eight per day. 

Passage of the interlocutory injunction bill. 
This makes it impossible hereafter to suspend 
the enforcement of a statute in a state or an 
order made by an administrative board or com- 
mission under the laws of the state. 

Establishment of the “Alaska fund,’ created 
from liquor licenses, etc., in the territory. Ten 
per cent of this fund is for the relief of old 
persons, the sick and the indigent, and those 
who have met with accidents. The rest is 
to be used in the construction of roads, 
bridges, etc. 


To summarize the progress made by this Con- 
gress, however, the measures passed at its earlier 
session, should be included: 


Establishment of the Children’s Bureau. 

Establishment of the Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations. 

The Phossy Jaw Act, prohibiting the use of 
white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

The eight-hour law and the eight-hour pro- 
visions in the postal, fortifications, and naval 
appropriation bills—not new legislation, but an 
extension of old. 

The provision in the postal appropriation bill 
allowing federal employes to petition Congress 
and join what organization they please. 
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Extension of the Federal Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to more classes of government 
employes. 

Amendment to the postal appropriation bill, 
giving to publications of labor and fraternal or- 
ganizations the same postal privileges as are 
given to other publications. 


THE HENRY NEIL LEAGUE 
FOR MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


On page 891 of this issue appears a letter 
from Henry Neil of Chicago, which is apparently 
intended as a reply to the statement in THE SurR- 
vey of February 1, entitled Henry Neil, Pension © 
Agent. All who are sincerely interested—from 
whatever point of view—in the subject of moth- 
ers’ pensions should be in possession of the facts 
concerning Mr. Neil’s activities in this direction. 

Mr. Neil states that he has not received any 
personal profit from the league. This was not 
charged against him. He offers no reply or 
reference to the charge actually made, namely 
that the league offers unknown membership col- 
lectors 50 cents on each dollar they collect. 

Despite the fact that Judge Lindsey resigned 
as vice-president of the Mothers’ Pension League 
in December, a letter which has filtered into 
THE Survey office shows that as late as Jan- 
uary 20 Henry Neil was still quoting the Col- 
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orado judge as endorsing the league, and still 
carrying his name on the letterhead. 

The general scheme of giving 50 per cent to 
collectors for the Mothers’ Pension League is 
set forth by Mr. Neil in the following para- 
graphs from this letter: 


“We will pay $5.00 a day to an efficient woman 
to do this work providing that at least ten new 
members to the league are secured each day that 
the organizer works and providing also that 
the membership fee of $1 a year is collected in 
advance from each new member. 

“You can send us a money order for the amount 
you collect less the amount of your pay for 
organizing. 

“In but a short time the extent of this move- 
ment, we believe, will assume such proportions 
in your locality that you will require assistance 
in your work of organizing and our charter 
members will get the preference for positions of 
chief organizers. In this way if you are an ef- 
ficient and steady worker you will have the 
management of a large field, with greater op- 
portunities for the accomplishment of good and 
increased pay for yourself. 

“The most efficient organizers will secure more 
than ten new members each day they work but 
we make a minimum day’s work ten new mem- 
bers. If you have other duties or for any other 
reason cannot put in sufficient time each day to 
secure at least ten new members, then you can 
work part time and_-count as a day’s work, the 
securing of ten new members and the collecting 
of the membership fee from each.” 


In view of Mr. Neil’s reference to the finan- 
cial methods which have been employed in the 
Mothers’ Pension League, it is interesting to 
note that neither the National Probation League 
nor the Mothers’ Pension League, of both of 
which organizations Mr. Neil is secretary, ap- 
pears in the latest published list issued by the 
Subscriptions Investigation Committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. This list 
covers the philanthropic organizations which the 
committee believes worthy of the support of 
all anxious to further systematized social work. 

Mr. Neil’s letter states that Mr. Carstens has 
repudiated the press summary of his report on 
mothers’ pensions. In this Mr. Neil ig- 
nores Mr. Carstens’ communication’ published 
in ‘Tne Survey a month prior to the receipt of 
Mr. Neil’s letter. Mr. Carstens said: 


“It is true that an advance press notice, con- 
densing THE Survey article and not prepared by 
me, inadvertently substituted the word ‘immor- 
ality’ for ‘low moral tone,’ and was to that extent 
inaccurate. The advance notice was a 
good general summary of my Chicago findings 
and of my general conclusions.” 


The league, Mr. Neil says, “distributes au- 
thentic information.” His standard for “authen- 
tic’ is discredited by his own letters. He says 
in his letter to THe Survey: 

See TuHp Survny, January 25, 1913, Dp. 956. 
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“The Pennsylvania legislature had enacted a ~ 
Mothers’ Pension Lawiin 1907—and for the past 
six years the organized charity people had been 
using it to get the money out of the public treas- 
ury to pay for the keeping of children after tak- 
ing them away from their own mothers. . . 
When I showed these facts to the people of Phil- 
adelphia they demanded that their Pension Law 
be construed correctly and they then and there 
put into correct operation their Mothers’ Pen- 
sion Law.” 


Another letter from Mr. Neil, received re- 
cently by a resident of South Bend, Ind., was 
identical with the one received by THE SuRVEY, 
except that it contained this additional clause: 


“and pensions are now being paid to hun- 
dreds of mothers of dependent children in Penn- 
sylvania.” 


The law Mr. Neil evidently referred to is a 
juvenile court law, and its first section reads as 
follows: 


“Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., that whenever 
hereafter any indigent or dependent child shall 
be committed by any judge or other competent 
authority to the care and custody of any person 
or family, for the purpose of maintenance and 
education in the home of such person or family, 
such child shall be conveyed to such home by 
the county commissioners, sheriff, or other 
proper officer, at the expense of the proper 
county, and the cost of maintenance of such 
child shall also be paid by the proper county, but 
at a cost not exceeding what it would cost to 
maintain and educate such child in the house of 
refuge or other public institution of such 
county.” 


MR. NEIL’S DISTRIBUTION OF 
“AUTHENTIC INFORMATION’”’ 


The only basis of the Neil claim that the 
“organized charity people had been using it 
[the law] to get the money out of the 
public treasury” appears in the fact that 
about $17,000 was paid in 1912 by the Phil- 
adelphia County Commissioners to the various 
children’s agencies which receive children under 
the act from the Philadelphia Juvenile Court. 
The sum per capita amounted to about $1.87 per 
week. This was less than the per capita amount 
spent by the receiving agencies on the children 
committed to them by the court. Consequently, 
each of the societies spent for the children 
committed to its care not only the entire amount 
of public money allowed, but some additional 
money from its own funds. 

So far as diligent enquiry has been able to 
show, no pensions have been granted to mothers 
for the care of their own children under this law. 
Evidently at Mr. Neil’s instigation, the Phila- 
delphia Evening Telegraph brought a test case on 
January 13, 1913, to determine whether the law 
could be used as authority for a pension to a 
mother. After five weeks’ consideration the 
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court refused the petition on February 17, seven 
days prior to the day that Mr. Neil’s undated 
letter reached THE Survey. 

A further statement with even less basis in 
fact has been circulating under Mr. Neil’s signa- 
ture in various papers recently. We quote: it 
from the Norfolk (Va.) Pilot of March 2, 1913: 


“In St. Louis, Mo., the organized charities, 
being in control, have just secured the passage 
of a law which allows 25 per cent of the tax- 
payers’ money to the mothers of dependent chil- 
dren, and 75 per cent to the charities for over- 
seeing the spending of it.” 

The law referred to, an ordinance of the city 
of St. Louis, contains no reference whatever to 
the proportion to be given to the mothers and 
the proportion to be used for supervision. Roger 
N. Baldwin, secretary of the Civic League of 
St. Louis, and formerly chief probation officer 
of the Juvenile Court of that city, has charac- 
terized the Neil statement as “entirely inaccu- 
rate.” 

Mr. Neil was recently accorded an interview 
by Jessie Wilson, one of President Wilson’s 
daughters. A few days later reports of that in- 
terview, accompanied by a picture of Miss Wil- 
son, began to appear in various middle Western 
papers, from one of which, the Superior ( Wis.) 
Telegraph of February 6, we quote the follow- 
ing: 

“Mothers’ pension has a new champion in Miss 
Jessie Wilson. Miss Wilson is not only 
interesting herself actively in the effort to ob- 
tain mothers’ pension laws in the various states, 
but expects to continue her efforts after she 
enters the White House. Along with this activ- 
ity, she is studying juvenile court conditions, 
particularly in New York, where 23,000 children 
are brought every year. She is satisfied that a 
general adoption’ of mothers’ pension would 
greatly lessen the number of ‘delinquency’ cases 
and make the work of the juvenile courts much 
Casieiy 

When this newspaper item was shown to Miss 
Wilson, she authorized the following statement: 


“I expressed, as I thought, merely interest and 
a strong wish to investigate the subject further. 
I have taken no active interest in the matter at 
all, and his [Mr. Neil’s] statement to that effect, 
if he is responsible for this clipping, is entirely 
unwarranted.” 


WHO SHALL PRESCRIBE 
EDUCATIONAL DIET? 


Whether the polyglot population of . New 
York’s public schools shall have courses of study 
prescribed for them by professional educators 
or by laymen is declared to be the principle at 
stake in a fight now going on over legislation 
pending at Albany. Black-eyed youngsters with 
the air of the Bay of Naples still in their hair, 
Jewish children still reading the Pentateuch in the 
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Cheder, Bohemian boys and girls whose parents 
teach them religion out of a book on biology, 
and native youths whose racy speech gives them 
at least one advantage over their foreign class- 
mates are having settled for them who shall 
determine the contents of their education. 

The measure in question, known as the McKee 
bill, proposes what is seemingly an insignificant 
amendment to the charter of New York city. 
Its purpose is to put into the hands of the Board 
of Education “the power to change the grades 
of all schools and of all classes and to adopt and 
modify courses of study for all schools under 
its supervision.” Under the present arrange- 
ment the power to adopt and modify courses of 
study is lodged in the Board of Education “upon 
the written recommendation of the Board of Sup- 
erintendents.” 

The difference is vital, say those who oppose 
the change, because the new wording removes 
the initiative in altering courses of study from 
professional educators to laymen who can not 
be expected to be experts. To those who con- 
tend that the new power conferred upon the 
board is not important it is answered that the 
phrase to “adopt and modify” means nothing 
less than to “remake.” Modification, it is as- 
serted, is a matter of degree. The decision as 
to what subjects shall be taught and how much 
of each shall be taught is declared to be an ex- 
pert function, properly performed only by those 
familiar with the technique of constructing cur- 
ricula and with what has been done in other 
places. 

The Public Education Association, which is 
fighting the bill, quotes many educational author- 
ities against it. Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard 
University, who directed the inquiry into New 
York’s schools authorized by the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment, is opposed to it. 

Friends of the measure, who include many 
teachers in the city, deny that the Board of 
Education would presume to “make” a course of 
study even if the bill were passed. They say 
that the most it would do would be to make 
needed changes. To this it is answered that the 
giving of the power is itself an evil and that sub- 
sequent boards may not be so scrupulous in 
leaving important matters of policy to the city 
superintendent and his associates. 

But advocacy of the measure is put on broader 
grounds. It is the “experts,” say the friends of 
the change, who have made the curriculum in the 
New York public schools what all admit it to 
be now—dull, inert, detached-from-life. They 
cite the Hanus reports themselves to substan- 
tiate this criticism. Let us then, they argue, give 
to this pabulum with which we are feeding hun- 
gry minds the many-sided touch of those who 
know life from divers angles. Only when it 
has had that can it meet the wants of growing 
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boys and girls of a score of nationalities and a 
thousand different aims and aspirations. 

The reply to this contention is that the bill is 
piece-meal legislation. We can not secure a 
proper vitalization of the public schools, say 
its opponents, by giving both the initiative and 
the approval of changes in the course of study 
over to those who have neither experience nor 
continuity in office. The result would be both 
ill advised and changing policies. On the other 
hand, they point out, New York has just had a 
thorough inquiry by specialists into the needs 
of its school system. Let legislation, they urge, 
come after reflection and let it be linked up to 
a general scheme of reform, based on the recom- 
mendations of this investigation. 

The measure has been reported by the cities 
committee of the Assembly and indications on 
Monday were that final action would soon be 
taken. 


MY HERITAGE 


A SURVEY ASSOCIATE 


In writing to avail myself of the privilege of 
becoming a co-operating member of THE SuRVEY, 
I used the expression “I was happy enough to 
inherit from my father an interest in good 
causes.” The editor of Tur Survey has asked 
me to enlarge a little on this, suggesting what 
such an inheritance has meant. However in- 
adequate such an attempt may be, perhaps some 
influence may speak through me from my fath- 
er’s life and memory. 

To begin with, may I tell something of what 
my father’s ideas were? I might say that he 
died more than thirty years ago and that in some 
ways his views seem to me to have been in ad- 
vance of his time. He was a successful business 
man, but he had no ambition to build up or leave 
a large fortune. He did not consider the inheri- 
tance of wealth a blessing. The idea of “Chris- 
tian stewardship” was with him intensely real, 
and he faithfully lived out this ideal, giving away 
money as he made it. He used to say that most 
men with the ability to make a fortune, seemed 
unable to realize that it required quite as much 
brains to do good with money as to make it! 

All through his life, in addition to activity in 
business and exceptional devotion to the interests 
of his family, he gave time and thought, freely 
and ardently, to many lines of philanthropy. His 
office was the resort of workers in many fields 
who availed themselves of his business advice 
and that of his brothers. My father was one of 
the founders and supporters of his own church, 
and a liberal contributor to other churches, was 
much interested in Sunday school work, in home 
and foreign missions, in all the best local enter- 
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prises, in educational institutions, in philan- 
thropic work in the South, and in a really great 
variety of the causes best worth supporting. In 
addition to his gifts of money, he gave himself 
to personal work in various lines, and took a 
warm interest in many individuals whom he 
could help. 

Now, how about the “inheritance?” 

To speak in very personal terms, I will first 
say that I sincerely thank my father for leaving 
me an income large enough to live on comfort- 
ably, while I am free from the difficulties still 
comparable to those of a camel passing through 
the eye of a needle! Perhaps it is a happy thing 
to have the much-talked-of “simple life” brought 
within easy reach by a limited income. With 
the searchlights of today thrown on our con- 
sciences, and all our queries as to the just dis- 
tribution of money, it is a happiness to know 
that what one’s father earned honorably by work 
he shared. freely, in his own day, for the needs 
of his generation, instead of “heaping up riches.” 

Then as to the interests we inherited. As I 
turn back the pages of memory, one of our first 
lessons in humanity seems to have come in the 
attitude we saw shown to those employed in our 
household. Justice, consideration and kindness 
for them were an unwritten law and we were 
unconsciously learning to think of all under our 
roof as fellow-beings—an important lesson, it 
seems to me. This was a “good cause” with 
which to begin at home. 

Then, in our household, we inherited some ac- 
quaintance with “the best people.” Among our 
many visitors, we had the privilege of meeting 
workers in varied fields of philanthropy. Happy 
the home that entertained, even briefly, Charles 
L. Brace and General Armstrong! One of my 
earliest memories is of a Mr. Van Meter who 
thrilled us children with the story of The Little 
Wanderers’ Home, A New York insti- 
tution, I think. And what a benediction seemed 
to rest on our household at the times when it had 
as guest an elderly missionary from Syria whose 
beautiful face spoke truly of his consecrated 
life! And other missionaries made Hindoos and 
Hawaiians and even South Sea Islanders seem 
real people to be really helped. So our young 
imaginations were well stretched. 

But not only the far off people were brought 
near. Some of the remotest in our own com- 
munity, so to speak, were drawn into the circle 
of our thoughts. My father often went to the 
jail on Sunday afternoons to talk to prisoners. 
I am sure his merciful interest and racy speech 
must have done them good, and from what he 
let fall afterward, we learned, in part, to think 
of prisoners as men, not merely as evil-doers. 

On other Sunday afternoons visits were made to 
the truant school, where thirty or forty lively boys 
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were spending the term for 
which they were committed. 
Not long ago I came across 
a letter from the. devoted 
woman in charge, written 
after my father’s death, 
telling how much his inter- 
est had helped her. He of- 
ten took me with him, and 
to this day I can see the 
boys’ eager attention and 
hear the Sermon on _ the 
Mount repeated by some of 
them in a rich brogue. 

Father had a plan by which he paid the boys, 
I think at the rate of a penny a verse, for learn- 
ing chapters in the Bible. If they earned $5, 
as a number did—this being the goal aimed at— 
he deposited it to their credit in the Savings 
Banks and gave them their bank books. Their 
pride in these was great, and he felt that the 
idea of depositing savings later had been made 
definite and easy. Only the other day, a driver 
from a livery stable who had taken me out sev- 
eral times, said, “You didn’t know, Miss : 
did you, that I was one of your father’s boys?” 
and told me that he was one of the truants who 
attained to a bank-book and remembered father 
gratefully. So all along through life, I have run 
across footprints where my father passed and 
some of the good seed he scattered so freely 
has sprung up. 

All my father’s interests such as I have sug- 
gested not only enlarged our general outlook, 
but gave his children some idea of the noble 
army of workers for human welfare who fail 
not from generation to generation. The life of 
the world can never seem petty or dull to those 
with a realization of the great battle for right 
always being waged, however small one’s own 
little corner may be. Then the memory of my 
father’s own life must always be an inspiration. 
But not only in memory does the thought of him 
abide with his children. How can we reasonably 
believe that such a vital, sympathetic, far-reach- 
ing personality went out like an extinguished 
light? 

“Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm.” 

Tue Survey is not only a chronicle of work 
for humanity, but also an inspiration to service. 
Do its readers altogether realize that when men 
serve humanity they serve also their children? 
The desire for wealth, for social prestige, or 
any form of worldly fortune to bequeath, seems 
poor compared with a present sharing of wide 
and worthy interests and the legacy of a memory 
of life devoted to human service. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


‘children, three of whom died from neglect. 


THE SHACK 


It is near a village of perhaps 200 inhabitants 


FINGER PRINTS 


| A TWO-FAMILY APARTMENT | 


A. H. ESTABROOK! 


The mother is a feeble-minded woman now 
about forty-five, who does not know her own 
age. She cohabited for many years with an 
ignorant, inefficient, mildly intemperate veteran 
of the Civil War, much older than herself. The 
pair had four feeble-minded children, two of 
whom are now with the mother, the other two 
being elsewhere in the community reproducing 
their kind. A few years before the father’s 
death, the woman was legally married to him in 
order to lay claim to the widow’s pension. 
Eleven years ago the husband died. Since then, 
the widow, with her pension of $36 quarterly, 
has been able to get along without work. In 
these eleven years, she has had four illegitimate 
Two 
years ago the family moved into the barn-like 
building shown in the illustration—not in a rug- 
ged mountainous district, but in a thickly settled 
farming section of New York state, within easy 
reach of all the elevating social influences of 
present-day civilization. 

Her shack is divided into two parts. Imagine 
the visitor’s surprise upon rapping at the door 
on the left to receive an animal-like grunt in 
reply. Examination proved this part of the 
house to be a pigpen, now inhabited by a sow 
and litter of pigs. The door on the right opens 
into a single room lighted by two windows. 
Here dwell the mother and her three children: 
a boy of fifteen, a girl thirteen, and the baby, 
a puny, underfed, syphilitic and neglected child 
of seven months. The walls of the room have 
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been covered with wrapping paper, behind which 
rats can be heard scurrying about and are so 
bold as to appear in the presence of the family 
in the daytime. There is a single bed, a table, 
some chairs and a stove. The stove-pipe leads 
through a hole in the wall. The outer end of the 
pipe is fitted with an improvised check draft 
consisting of an old dish-pan hung over the end. 
(See the right of picture). Filth abounds every- 
where, the two families rivals in this respect, 
the humans being slightly in the lead. 

What is the meaning of this to the community ? 
The woman is an illegitimate child of a feeble- 
minded mother, herself now the mother of 
feeble-minded children. What if the originator 
of this group had been placed in custodial care 
at the beginning of her reproductive period, 
and thus have prevented at once the transmis- 
sion of this defective germ plasm to succeeding 
generations ? 

Read, if you will, in the archives of the state 
the record of the Jukes family and know that 
this is but a very human footnote to its long- 
drawn chronicle of poor heredity, of faulty en- 
vironment when young, of the listlessness of 
society toward its more helpless members. - 

Know that the house of the two families is 
the home of descendants of these same Jukes, 
who in 1875 numbered 709 persons who could 
be counted, and probably 500 more of whom all 
trace had been lost. 


THE SURVEY. 


TEMPLES 


KATHARINE ANTHONY 


Small as the tenement home is for the ordi- 
nary daily uses of eating, sleeping, working, liv- 
ing, it becomes pitifully cramped when the use 
expands into a ceremony. Yet one day there 
comes to every tenement family an event which 
changes the dark little flat into a temple of sor- 


-row or a temple of joy. 


Such a change came to the Regan flat on a 
November day when Mrs. Regan’s body lay in 
state in the little sitting-room. In the middle 
of the tiny box-like chamber the tall, gaunt 
form of the woman lay at rest in a great, pol- 
ished casket. 


The shutters were closed, though the room 
was already dark enough at midday to satisfy 
the requirements of ritual. Four white candles 
burned at the head and four others at the foot 
of the bier. The tallest one in each row was 
left unlighted, for they reached almost to the 
ceiling and there would have been actual danger 
@ieihes 


The young workingman and the two children 
who stood beside the bier had come in from 
the flat opposite, for death had literally crowded 
them out of their little home and neighbors had 
taken them in to sleep and eat. The casket 
stood there between the narrow walls as if it 
had already come to its last resting place. The 
room seemed indeed more like a mausoleum than 
a house of life and the home of children. 
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The Klauser flat is a three-roomed counter- 
part of the Regan’s. Every Christmas it be- 
comes the scene of a festival. The tiny sitting- 
room is invaded by a tall balsam tree. The 
green tyrant stands on the only table the Klau- 
sers possess, reaches its head to the ceiling and 
stretches its branches from wall to wall, ob- 
scuring the only two outside windows the Klau- 
sers have. 


Yet, for all its noble proportions, the tree 
cost but a quarter. Mrs. Klauser bought it on 
a falling market late at night on Christmas eve. 
She has her own way of playing the market, 
has Mrs. Klauser! 


There the balsam tree stands from Christmas 
to New Year’s. Nobody grudges it house room, 
though Mrs. Klauser’s housekeeping is disor- 
ganized and Klauser and his pipe are crowded 
out of their usual corner. The family eat and 
sit where they can. 


And the four little Klausers go to bed every 
night on a shakedown right under the glorious 
tinseled branches! 
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PLAY CENTERS FOR THE POOR 


HENRY DePEYSTER 
PARIS 


Through the changes which have revolution- 
ized the industrial world, the home life of the 
poor has suffered. In the morning the house- 
hold disperses, the younger children being left 
without care when the parents and older chil- 
dren hurry off to factory or shop. Boys and 
gitls whose childhood is passed under such con- 
ditions are not propped up by the family tradi- 
tions which made the strength of nast genera- 
tions. As they have not been carefully brought 
up themselves, they will not be able to rear 
their own children well. It is therefore neces- 
sary to give to the children of the poor an il- 
lusory home. 

So obvious is this truism that in every great 
manufacturing center charitable organizations 
have been founded to occupy the playtime of 
the poor. Of vacation schools none has a more 
homelike spirit than the Jugendheim of Char- 
lottenburg, a suburb of Berlin. The children are 
gathered together in a few well-lighted rooms 
arranged as a living apartment. White curtains 
at the windows and flowers on the shelves pro- 
duce a pleasant homelike atmosphere. In this 
quiet home the children learn their lessons, play 
indoors or in the garden, according to the 
weather, and are taught handiwork. They grow 
flowers and vegetables in a large kitchen garden; 
but, above all, they learn housekeeping. Both 
boys and girls are taught how to keep the home 
clean, to mend their clothing, to prepare meals, 
and to wash their 
linen. The Jugen- 
heim is almost too 
perfect. Its suc- 
cess isdue to care- 
ful motherly at- 
tention to a chos- 
en few. Moreover, 
it is of compara- 
tively recent or- 
igin. When it 
was started, ten 
or twelve years 
ago, the Swiss 
and Scandinavian 
recreational 
workshops had 
for many years 
completed the ed- 
ucational work of 
the public school. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF ROUEN 


They are escorting Keir Hardie and several hundred British Brother- 
; hood men, 


A Swede has the honor of founding the first 
recreational workshops for the children of the 
poor. Anna H. Retzius, daughter of the great 
philanthropist, Lars Hierta, and wife of the 
prominent scholar, Gustav Retzius, has in- 
herited a deep affection for the poor and a 
strong taste for rearing children. She is largely 
responsible for starting household teaching in 
Sweden; and afterward, in 1887, she founded 
the first workshop. This idea has been adopted 
in many other countries. Mrs. Retzius’ experi- 
ence convinced her that good manual training 
is the best if not the only way to prevent idle- 
ness and to reorganize family life on sound prin- 
ciples. Though no longer young, she has re- 
mained the shrewd, young-minded and indefat- 
igable apostle of this fruitful idea. Success 
has rewarded her efforts. Workshops have been 


founded all over Sweden, some of which are at- 


tended by 500 children every day. So far as 
known, not a boy in any of the eighty workshops 
has ever been found guilty of delinquency. 

The condition of French, English and Ameri- 
can boys is much worse than that of the Swed- 
ish. It seems almost chimerical to attempt to 
wrench from the street all the boys of a large 
city. In a remarkable address’ Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward reckons that charitable organizations 
ought to offer a daily shelter outside of school 
hours to at least 760,000 London children. 

Such a number is at first disheartening, as it 
seems hopeless to 
check athe. evil: 
With a clear view 
of the situation, 
Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward has appeal- 
ed.to the London 
County Council 
for financial help, 
as she feels cer- 
tain that private 
organizations can 
not save more 
than a few chil- 

Anna H. Retzius 
has published  sey- 
eral leaflets on the 
Swedish workshop in 
French, German and 
English. 

2The Playtime of 
the Poor. By Mrs, 


Humphrey Ward, 
London, 1906. 
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PLAYGROUND OF THH MAISON VERTE 
This is the école de garde of the McAll Mission, Paris. 


dren. Private organizations are, in fact, almost 
powerless without the help of the state. The 
largest of the associations in Great Britain en- 
tirely supported by private contributions is prob- 
ably the English Children’s Happy Evenings 
Association. It cares for 14,000 children; but 
what are 14,000 out of 760,000? 

The only way to prevent juvenile delinquency 
is to organize vacation schools outside of school 
buildings and without the co-operation of school- 
masters, but with the financial help of the educa- 
tion boards. Care must be taken to avoid any- 
thing that may remind the children of their school 
hours. A play center does not win a strong 
grip on a child’s mind unless it feels that the 
center holds in its life the place of love and help 
the children of bygone times found in their 
own homes. 

But what kind of method is to be adopted? 
Is manual training to have the first rank almost 
to the exclusion of other work? Mrs. Retzius 
strongly believes in its merit, and the handwork 
shops founded in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Finland, Russia and Poland are wonderful suc- 
cesses. Their success is partly responsible tor 
the vote of the International Congress of Edu- 
cation assembled at Brussels in 1909 to recom- 
mend to education boards the introduction of 
manual training in every public school. 

Somewhat different is Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
point of view. She believes that the first task 
is to make brighter the lives of children who 
need it. Mrs. Retzius founded workshops; Mrs. 
Ward organizes play centers. Singing, dancing, 
playing, and dressing dolls are the main occu- 
pations of the children who go to the centers 
started after Mrs. Ward’s design in England, in 
Italy, and in America. 

Owing to different circumstances, the question 
has been looked at in quite another way in 
France and in Germany. Children leave school 
much later in the afternoon. When they come 
home they have lessons to learn. It was equally 
impossible to organize workshops after the 
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Swedish plan or play centers in the 
true sense of these words. Small 
private organizations, most of them 
with a slight inclination to religious 
proselytism, have founded homely 
shelters where the children gather 
after school and work quietly, su- 
perintended usually by young girls 
of the upper classes. 

These shelters are no less success- 
ful than the Swedish workshops or 
the English play centers, but, after 
all, they are not so wholly different. 
The main point is to give the child 
a shelter, to make it familiar with 
moral principles, and to take the 
place of its family removed by the 
hard pinch of poverty. 

Play is the purpose aimed at by 
Mrs. Humphrey Ward; but children 
quickly get tired of mere play and 
drill, dancing and singing. Dress- 
ing dolls and making toys are com- 
mon features in English play cen- 

ters. Even better, easy handwork, joinery or 
cookery are useful tasks which are most popular 
with the children. 

Manual training has a much larger share in 
the plan in Sweden. When they leave school 
at the age of thirteen or fourteen the children 
who have joined Mrs. Retzius’ workshops know 
how to prepare meals, to cut out and sew dresses 
or shirts, to repair shoes, to weave mats and 
rugs, to make brushes, toys and knickknacks of 
many kinds. All the boys have learned joinery 
and carpentry. They can furnish their homes 
with chairs, stools, tables, cupboards, trunks, or 
shelves, made with their own hands. But at 
the same time play has never been neglected. 
In Sweden the manual training teachers go 
through the teachers’ training-school of Naeaes, 
where they learn old national Swedish dances 
and games. There is not as sharp opposition in 
the idea of the Swedish workshops and the Eng- 
lish play centers as might appear; there is only 
a difference in the share of play and work as- 
signed to each element. 

France has learned a good deal from the Eng- 
lish and from the Swedes. By degrees the 
French have improved their refuges. Play has 
been organized. Attention has been given to 
manual training. But the question is far from 
being solved. In every country the want of 
helpers makes it necessary either to welcome 
few children or to leave them almost undirected. 
The most perfect of the refuges for children is 
the Jugendheim of Charlottenburg, but it offers 
a shelter to only a bare handful of boys and 
girls. The most important society is the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America. 
It has helped to found play centers which wel- 
come more children than all the other bodies 
together. But though the American associations 
have an income several times larger than that 
of all the other associations of the world com- 
bined, it seems, at least to an outsider, that their 
shelters are often merely playgrounds, and that 
too many children are under the supervision of 
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very few teachers or helpers. 

This may, however, be quite a 
false impression and involves, of 
course, no criticism of the admir- 
able movement for playgrounds. The 
Playground Association of America, 
however, is a power organization, 
and the playgrounds themselves are 
too extensive to give the children 
the illusion of a home. On this 
score they are inferior to the 
Jugendheim, 

A recreation school is almost use- 
less if a child can not find a shelter 
within it whenever his parents are 
not at home. It is quite a charming 
idea to ask young ladies of the 
upper classes to come once a week 
or once a fortnight to teach poor 
children. But what good does it af- 
ford to the children who remain un- 
directed and unprotected every other 
afternoon in the week? The English 
play centers of the Children’s Happy 
Evenings Association and the French patronages 
or écoles du jendi are of no moral effect. The 
money wasted entertaining 20,000 or 25,000 chil- 
dren once a week could be better used to give a 
permanent shelter to a much smaller number. 

Organizers of recreation schools must bear 
in mind that the children of the poor are in 
every way undirected. In bygone times the fa- 
ther used to teach his sons how to furnish the 
home; the mother used to show her daughters 
how to keep it clean and how to prepare the 
meals. This breaking up of poor families has 
largely contributed to the progress of vice. In- 
toxication is the deadly and unavoidable enter- 
tainment of men who are unable to busy them- 
selves at home and find a bad dinner when they 
come home tired from work. 

The result a play center must aim at is not the 
training of clever handicraftsmen; it is to make 
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A HOLIDAY GATHERING OF PUPILS. 
Thursday in the French Public Schools is a half holiday. cues 


poor people able to furnish their homes better 
and to make much of their clothing. It must 
seek to breed in their hearts a strong taste for 
family life. It must put the poor women-in a 
position to earn decent wages at home, where 
they can watch over their children. From these 
aims proceeds the method to be adopted in piay 
centers. To prove thoroughly effective vaca- 
tion schools must be continued all the year, and 
especially during the holiday months, when the 
children are left undirected the entire day. 

A great effort ought to be made all over the 
world for the expansion of vacation schools, 
as there is no other way of preventing juvenile 
delinquency. Prevention is more effective than 
punishment and more consistent with Christian 
principles. It is a task grand enough to join 
together all those who take an interest in the 
condition of the poor. 


FINANCIAL PROGRAM 


PAUL C. WILSON 
NEW YORK BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 


Governor Sulzer deserves the commendation 
of the citizens of all states as well as of New 
York for having recognized, almost immediately 
upon assuming office, the necessity for reorgan- 
izing the financial methods of the state. To 
learn where improvements were possible he ap- 
pointed a committee of inquiry to study the 
effect of the methods now employed by the legis- 
lature and the various departments in appro- 
priating and disbursing state funds. gett 

As a result of this committee’s inquiry, As- 
semblyman Levy has introduced a group of in- 
teresting bills. The object of these measures 1s 
to remedy improper administrative conditions by 
securing adequate control of the state’s finances, 
which have long been in confusion, to prevent 
waste and extravagance. These bills aim tirst 
to improve the method of preparing the annual 


budget; second, to effect economies in the state 
contracts and supply purchases by establishing 
a board for the central control of supply con- 
tracts; third, to secure more careful audit in the 
office and field by the state comptroller. 

These results are to be effected by the follow- 
ing proposed innovations: 


1. Establishing a new State Department of 
Efficiency and Economy to make general and 
specific recommendations to the governor 
concerning any branch of the state service. 

2. Establishing a State Board of Estimate 
of nine members to consider the budget esti- 
mates, in order that it may make proper 
recommendations to the legislature. 

3. Establishing a State Board of Contract 
and Supply of seven members, with exclu- 
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sive authority to let contracts for furnish- 
ings, materials and supplies. 

4, Requiring (a) the comptroller’s ap- 
proval for all state contracts in excess of 
$1,000; (b) immediate notice to the comp- 
troller when any liability is incurred, and 
(c) that he shall receive a duplicate invoice 
for every supply simultaneously with its de- 
livery to the state office. : 

5. Permitting the comptroller to. appoint 
counsel and other necessary employes and 
to issue subpcenas for persons and records in 
order to prove claims presented. 


It is certainly in harmony with modern meth- 
ods of public administration that the governor 
of New York state should be provided with an 
agency to furnish him general and specific in- 
formation concerning the government under his 


charge as provided for in Assembly Bill No. - 


1152. In the office of commissioners of accounts 
the mayor of New York city has had at his dis- 
posal service of this character for more than 
thirty years. The establishment of the new 
state department follows the example set by ex- 
President Taft, who established the President’s 
Commission on Economy and Efficiency. - 

Many features of this bill are excellent, such 
as the power granted the commissioner to pre- 
scribe the forms upon which detailed informa- 
tion shall be furnished him and the power to is- 
sue subpcenas for persons and records in any 
examination being conducted by him. Certain 
important features, however, are somewhat hazy, 
and the effectiveness of the legislation would 
probably be increased if definite provisions were 
made for: 


1. Publicity of all the commissioner’s 
recommendations and reports. 

2. Public access to reports, records, etc. 

3. Removal of the commissioner upon 
charges or at the will of the governor. 

4. Definite qualifications for the higher 
grades of employes of this department. 

5. Independent examination and _ investi- 
gation by the commissioner; and 

6. The submission of all budget estimates 
and supplemental requests for funds in 
quadruplicate to the governor, the senate, 
the assembly, and the commissioner of effi- 
ciency and economy. 


The proposed State Board of Estimate pro- 
vided for in Assembly Bill No. 1149 consists of 
nine members, five of whom, including the lieu- 
tenant-governor, are drawn from the legislature. 
The principal working member of this committee 
would be the new commissioner of efficiency and 
economy. This board is practically a confer- 
ence committee, since it is granted no power py 
the legislature except to investigate and to make 
recommendations to the legislature relative to 
the budget estimates. The Board of Estimate 
has no power by which it can make its recom- 
mendations effective. All of the duties imposed 
on this new board could probably be discharged 
more effectively by the commissioner of effi- 
ciency and economy if he were required to pre- 
sent the result of his budget investigations and 
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examinations to the governor, the Senate and 
the Assembly, without having first to submit his 
report for preliminary approval to the State 
Board of Estimate. 

The chief question to be considered with re- 
spect to the bill presented for a central purchas- 
ing agency for the state is whether the control 
of purchase should be given to a board of seven 
members rather than to one official to be ap- 
pointed by the governor. As in the case of the 
State Board of Estimate, the members of the 
proposed supply board have other important 
duties, requiring the major portion of their at- 
tention. Practically the only working member is 
the new commissioner of efficiency and economy. 
Moreover, all will be members of the proposed 
State Board of Estimate. Thus the same indi- 
viduals who in large degree determine the 
amount of money available for purchase of fur- 
nishings, etc., will make contracts for those pur- 
chases. A single head of a department ot this 
character would, if properly controlled through 
reports and audits by the Department of Eff- 
ciency and Economy, prove more efficient than 
a board of ex-officio members. 

The bills affecting the duties of the state comp- 
troller should be amended to give that ottcial 
power to conduct a field as well as an office 
audit of all state revenues and expenditures. 

The bill for the establishment of the new De- 
partment of Efficiency and Economy, if clarified 
and strengthened by amendment, should be 
adopted by the New York Legislature. 

It is suggested that action upon the bills estab- 
lishing the new Board of Estimate and the new 
Board of Contract and Supply might well await 
definite recommendations for legislation on these 
two subjects to be prepared by the new commis- 
sioner of efficiency and economy after he has had 
time to make a comprehensive examination and 
study of the present conditions. 


MAKING CITIZENS IN LOS ANGELES 
DANA W. BARTLETT 
Member California Immigration Commission 

The Board of Education of Los Angeles 
has undertaken the education in citizenship of 
the resident aliens. A large number of ele- 
mentary schools are open for evening instruc- 
tion to adults, where the pupils are taught not 
only to read but also to learn the fundamentals 
of citizenship. These schools are largely at- 
tended by men and women of many races. 

One school is set aside for those who are pre- 
paring to take out their second papers. The 
instruction is based on a schedule prepared by 
the local naturalization officer and by the spec- 
ial teachers. Those who finish this three months’ 
course pass an almost perfect examination be- 
fore the court. Following the granting of the 
second papers to the members of the class the 
judge instructs them to go to the high school 
auditorium, for a public recognition service. 

The last recognition service was held in the 
auditorium of the Los Angeles high school. The 
new citizens sat on the stage as guests of honor. 
The high school orchestra furnished vocal music 
in several languages; Mr. Jones, the federal 
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naturalization officer addressed the audience, 
composed largely of foreigners; Judge Wills, the 
presiding judge, gave a speech; the editor of a 
German paper spoke for the naturalized citi- 
zens; Mayor Alexander, himself once an im- 
migrant, welcomed the men to their new duties; 
and the writer gave the right hand of citizen- 
ship, making the occasion seem almost like an 
initiation service. 

The director of the high school social center 
has organized the men into a new citizens’ club, 
for further study and discussion. This recog- 
nition service will be repeated each month, as 
the succeeding classes pass through the court. 
Two other suggestions have been made. One 
is a correspondence school, to be conducted in 
the interest of those who cannot finish the entire 
three months in the citizenship school. The 
other is that those who graduate from the school 
shall receive a certificate which may be offered 
to the court in lieu of a public examination. 

Because of the great increase in immigration 
after the opening of the Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles feels the special need of training for- 
eigners to become leaders among the many alien 
residents of the Pacific Coast. 


NEWSBOYS’ REPUBLIC 
BLE. KUECHLE 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission 


The Milwaukee Newsboys’ Republic recently 
celebrated the inauguration of its first officials. 
The event was attended by many prominent 
men, including Governor McGovern, who deliv- 
ered the main address of the evening. 

The republic grew out of the difficulty of en- 
forcing the Milwaukee Street Trades Law with- 
out the co-operation of the boys themselves. Its 
objects are stated in the preamble of the consti- 
tution : 


“We, the newsboys of the city of Milwaukee, 
in order to become familiar with the daily duties 
of American citizenship, to familiarize ourselves 
more closely with the machinery of government 
in a representative democracy, to promote the 
welfare of our fellow citizens and to enforce 
the Street Trades Law, to learn the methods em- 
ployed by our government officials in the per- 
formance of their work and arouse among our 
colleagues patriotic motives in the performance 
of their every-day duties, and to train ourselves 
in parliamentary practice, do bind ourselves, or- 
dain and establish this constitution for the news- 
boys of Milwaukee.” 


Early last October Supervisor Powell of the 
Milwaukee Street Trades Department began to 
interest leaders among newsboys in the plan 
for a republic. The work was done entirely 
by the boys, most of them under sixteen years 
of age, advised by Mr. Powell and other social 
workers. The constitution, representing hours 
of labor and study, was adopted by a mass meet- 
ing of the newsboys. 

The young legislators provided for all phases 
of government. The legislative department con- 
sists of a senate and a house of representatives. 
The city is divided into six states, among which 
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congressmen are apportioned in proportion to 
the number of citizens. Each state has four 
senators. Congressmen are elected from among 
the boys at annual elections, while senators are 
appointed by the president, with the approval of 
the house, from among men interested in the 
republic. F 

The executive department consists of a presi- 
dent and a vice-president, elected by direct vote 
of the boys. A cabinet is appointed by the presi- 
dent, consisting of secretaries of state, the treas- 
ury, athletics, health and welfare, and the in- 
terior, and an attorney general. 

The judicial department is vested in a supreme 
court, one inferior federal court, and such other 
inferior courts as Congress may establish. The 
supreme court is to consist of men acting for 
the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, which has 
supervision over the administration of the Street 
Trades Law. Mr. Powell is to act as chief 
justice. The inferior court is to consist of two 
men appointed by the Industrial Commission, 
and three boys elected annually by their comrades. 

Immediately after the adoption of the consti- 
tution two parties, the Peoples Party and the 
Independent Party, were formed. Conventions 
were held at which candidates were nominated 
and platforms adopted. After an active cam- 
paign, with several large meetings by each 
party, the first election resulted in the victory 
of the Independent Party candidates, 


DULUTH SETS GOOD HOUSING STANDARDS 


The national awakening to the importance of 
wholesome housing for the people of our cities 
has begun to show in constructive legislation. 
In half a dozen of our cities official commissions 
and citizen’s committees are drafting laws or 
ordinances designed to set a standard which will 
assure that their homes in the future will at 
least be well lighted and well ventilated, pro- 
vided with water and with sanitary toilet fa- 
cilities and reasonably well safe guarded against 
the fire hazard. Among these half dozen Du- 
luth has been the first to actually enact its pro- 
posals into law, following the example of Col- 
umbus which a short time ago celebrated the 
close of the first year of successful enforcement 
of its housing code. 

The Duluth code, like that of Columbus, fol- 
lowed an investigation of local housing condi- 
tions which showed that Duluth, like every other 
city which has let things go, houses some of 
its people in dark interior rooms and dark, damp 
basements; that it has room overcrowding and 
lot overcrowding; and that its toilet facilities 
were in many instances not conducive either to 
decency or to health. 

The first result of these discoveries was the 
appointment by the Common Council, on the 
recommendation of the mayor, of a housing com- 
mittee. This committee at once set about the 
task of drafting an ordinance, based, like the 
Columbus code, upon the model law. A draft 
of this ordinance was submitted to the National 
Housing Association for comment, it was made 
the subject of several public hearings in Duluth 
and finally passed by a vote of 9 to 6. 
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At the hearings a considerable amount of op- 
position developed, some of it due to the fear 
of the speculators that their profits would be 
curtailed; some to an honest misunderstanding 
of the scope of the ordinance and its effect upon 
real estate investments. The hearings convinced 
most of the second class of objectors that the 
proposed legislation would not interfere with 
legitimate building and that proper regulation 
in other cities had encouraged rather than dis- 
couraged the erection of houses. 

Hereafter in Duluth both tenement houses and 
single family dwellings must have enough open 
space on their lots to light and ventilate every 
room, rooms must be large enough for habita- 
tion and must have windows opening to the out- 
er air, the height of wooden tenement houses 
will be limited and other safeguards provided 
against fire. Every new tenement house must 
have within each apartment a proper sink with 
running water and a water closet located either 
in a bathroom or in a separate compartment. 
Every dwelling house, when water main and 
sewer are accessible, must also have running 
water and a water closet within the house. 

For existing houses the regulations, of course, 
are not so strict as for new buildings; but for 
them also the standards have been raised in the 
interests of decency and health. So Duluth 
takes its place among the cities of America that 
are intelligently safeguarding the people’s homes. 


JOTTINGS 
MUNICIPAL RESEARCH REACHES OSSINING 


Ossining, N. Y., is ambitious to become a 
model town both in municipal procedure and in 
public welfare work. As a step toward realizing 
this goal the village has engaged a non-resi- 
dent, D. O. Decker, to perform the duties of 
village clerk. Application was made to the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research for a man 
who could install a new system of accounting, 
establish a classified budget and cost records. 
The village officials plan to hold public budget 
hearings, and later on a budget exhibit. The 
work is being done in co-operation with. the 
Westchester County Research Bureau, and will 
involve health reforms as well as changes in 
accounting and office methods. 


NEW JERSEY HOUSING CONFERENCE 


During the second National Housing Confer- 
ence, which was held in Philadelphia last De- 
cember, the New Jersey delegates decided to ar- 
range for a state housing conference in March. 
W. L. Kinkead of Paterson was elected chair- 
man and instructed to appoint a committee of 
nine to arrange for this meeting. 

Through the courtesy of Col. Franklin Mur- 
phy, Jr., the committee held its first meeting on 
January 28 at the Essex Club, Newark. It was 
decided to hold the conference in the Newark 
City Hall on March 28. Three sessions will be 
held, at 10:00 A. M., at 2:30 P. M. and at 7:45 
P. M. Lawrence Veiller has agreed to preside 
at the evening meeting, at which it is expected 
a state housing association will be organized. 

The need of a housing association in New 
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Jersey was forcefully urged two years ago by 
Mr. Veiller before the New Jersey Conference 
of Charities and Correction. Mr. Veiller said: 
“First of all, you are to see that there is an 
organized public sentiment behind the work that 
has been done in the past and that is now being 
done. If you want to improve housing condi- 
tions in New Jersey, if you want to stop manu- 
facturing poverty, vice, crime and disease, you 
have got to do something yourselves. The peo- 
ple of New Jersey have got to show that they 
care about it, and when they do show that and 
show it in an organized way, you will get re- 
sults and get them quickly.” 


CIVIC LEAGUE VICTORY IN CONNECTICUT 


Agitation by the local Civic League for an 
improved water supply for New Canaan, Conn., 
recently won, through the Public Utilities Com- 
mission, a victory which may lead to important 
results throughout the state. The league, aided 
by an engineer and a sanitary expert, after a 
three-day hearing at Hartford, secured an order 
directing the private water company to install 
a filtration plant and equipment to purge the 
water of all odor and color. 

The lawyer for the water company in his brief 
declared that if the request of the petitioners 
was granted the previous railroad work of the 
commission would be small in comparison with 
what was ahead in adjudicating similar appeals 
relating to water supply in other towns. “The 
commission,” said one of the petitioners after 
the verdict had been handed down, “has rendered 
this decision, so let us hope that good days are 
ahead for Connecticut in regard to water sup- 
ply, and that it may lead to an efficient system 
of state inspection.” 


HOUSTON ADOPTS SOMERS TAX SYSTEM 


Houston has adopted the Somers system of 
taxes which has already been introduced in 
Cleveland and Columbus, O., and Springfield and 
East St. Louis, Ill. In this system the citizens 
take part in the appraisement of their lands and 
buildings. Maps are made of the various sec- 
tions of the city and men familiar with city 
values make a tentative value of a front foot of 
a middle lot on the block. Then various citizens 
and municipal organizations consider this value 
and give their estimate. After the value of this 
middle lot is agreed upon by the Board of Ap- 
praisers all other lots are assessed in proportion 
to their accessibility to those advantages which 
create land values. Buildings are measured as 
to size and considered as to quality of building 
material. The assessment is proportioned to the 
price per square foot of floor space. 

In Houston land values are assessed at seventy 
cents on the dollar and improvements at twenty- 
five cents. Personal property for the most part 
is exempt. The inequalities of the previous taxes 
may be judged, says the American City, by the 
fact that the new assessment “raises the total 
from $64,000,000 in 1910 to $94,000,000 in 1912 
and yet more than 3,000 property owners paid 
less taxes at the $1.50 tax rate in 1912 than they 
did at the $1.70 tax rate of 1910.” 
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HEALTH 


A NEW habit-forming drug has suddenly 

come to public notice, and the increasing 
number of cases of its use has startled physi- 
cians as well as laymen. Heroin, which is a 
comparatively new opium derivative, has been 
popular with physicians as.a mild and supposedly 


harmless sedative, and is often prescribed for, 


coughs. It seems that doctors who would not 
think of giving any other opium derivative with- 
out great care have been using it incautiously. 
Indeed, in some instances, they have even pre- 
scribed it for morphine habitués as a harmless 
substitute for a harmful drug. 

A short while ago the Juvenile Protective As- 
sociation of Chicago discovered several youthful 
cases of heroin addiction, as serious and as hard 
to control as if the drug had been morphine. 
They found also that heroin could easily be 
bought by boys. Not only does the law framed 
to cover the habit-forming drugs fail to mention 
heroin, but druggists who are fairly conscien- 
tious and who would not think of selling morphine 
illicitly feel no scruple about heroin. The vari- 
ous cough remedies that contain this drug are 
usually claimed to be quite harmless, and of 
course the ordinary citizen has no knowledge to 
offset such a statement. Medical journals are 
beginning to warn their readers that heroin is a 
dangerous habit-forming drug, and reconimend 
that cities which are framing laws to control 
the sale of such drugs include all possible ue- 
rivatives of opium. 
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UCH as we have heard of late concerning 
epidemic poliomyelitis, our knowledge is 

still fragmentary. The medical world and the 
public are waiting for the results of the experi- 
mental research which is still being carried on 
under Dr. Flexner at the Rockefeller Institute. 
In his last report Dr. Flexner tells of attempts 
to prove how this disease is transmitted in cases 
where there has been no direct exposure. He 
describes one instance in which it was possible 
to prove that the virus was present in the sweep- 
ings from the sick room. But clinical observa- 
tions have tended to show that healthy persons 
may act as carriers of the infection and it was 
this point that Flexner set himself to examine. 
It is a difficult task to prove the presence of this 
virus, for, as has already been explained in THE 
SuRVEY’, it is invisible. The only demonstration 
is to implant it in a susceptible animal, when it 
may cause the symptoms characteristic of acute 
infantile paralysis. Flexner has just succeeded 
in proving by this method that the virus was pres- 
ent on the mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat of the parents of a child who was suffer- 
ing from acute epidemic poliomyelitis. This 
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means that healthy persons who come in contact 
with the disease may act as carriers of the 
infection without showing any warning symp- 


toms themselves. 
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HERE have been 30,000 to 50,000 cases of 

pellagra in the United States within thé 

last six years, with a death-rate of about 39 

per cent. These figures constitute only a rough 

estimate of the number of cases, owing to the 

incomplete machinery for securing vital statis- 
tics in this country. 

Lavinder of the United States Public Health 
Service has gathered figures on the prevalence 
and distribution of pellagra in the United States. 
Figures have been secured from state authori- 
ties, from public institutions and from, private 
sources. A map shows that pellagra has been 
reported from every state in the Union except 
New Hampshire in the east, and the group of 
western and northwestern states comprising 
Minnesota, Montana, the two Dakotas, Utah, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Nevada. The greatest 
prevalence is found in the group usually spoken 
of as the southern states. In only one svrate 
is the disease reportable by law. Pellagra can- 
not be compared in prevalence with such a dis- 
ease as typhoid fever, for example, yet the large 
number of cases and the high mortality-rate to- 
gether with its wide and apparently increasing 
distribution make it a disease of grave national 
importance. 

The cause of pellagra is still an unsolved prob- 
lem, on which students here and in Europe are 
eagerly working. When the disease was first 
discovered in this country, we took it for granted 
that the conclusions of the Italian scientists 
would apply here. The Italians have had op- 
portunity to study pellagra a long time. They 
have diagnosed it to be a disease of the abjectly 
poor, chiefly the peasants, and have supposed 
that it was caused by the lack of some needed 
substance in the diet, as would be the case with 
an almost exclusive corn-meal diet, or to some 
poison in the food, as from a diet of partly 


spoiled corn. 
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But when American physicians began to study 
the cases over here they found that many of 
them would not fit the Italian theory at all. 
Several differences were found between Italian 
and American pellagra, for it is not in this coun- | 
try a disease of the extremely poor, but is one 
to which women are peculiarly liable. In some 
places there are more than three times as many 
women afflicted with it as men. As in Italy, it 
is more rural than urban, but small cities and 
towns are not free from it. 
These facts have made American observers to 
a great extent give up the corn-meal theory and 
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look further for the cause. The preponderance 
of women victims leads Beall to insist that the 
cause must be sought for “in and about the 
house,” and various insects have been suggested 
as conveyors of the infection. Sambon be- 
lieves that certain species of the black fly or sand 
fly carry it, but this theory has not been con- 
firmed. More lately Jennings and King have 
suggested that it is the biting stable fly—Stom- 
oxys Calcitrans—the same insect which has also 
been accused of transmitting epidemic poliomyel- 
itis. Their arguments are based on what may 
be called purely circumstantial evidence, ruling 
out the insects which would attack men and 
women equally, and emphasizing the fact that 
in the communities where pellagra is found the 
women do the milking and are near the stables 
more than the men. The next step, of course, 
is to prove or disprove the insect-borne hypoth- 
esis by animal experiments. As it is now, pub- 
lic health officals and superintendents of insane 
asylums where the disease is prevalent are utterly 
at a loss to know how to keep the infection from 

spreading. 
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@ knowledge of the causes of infectious 
diseases has advanced not uniformly, but 
by leaps and bounds as new methods have been 
developed and new incentives have arisen. With 
the evolution of bacteriology, following the work 
of Pasteur and Koch, there was a rapid expan- 
sion in our knowledge of infections. The dis- 
covery that Texas fever was transmitted by the 
tick started extensive studies on the relation of 
insects to the transmission of disease. The 
demonstration that certain diseases are due to 
germs too small to be seen through the micro- 
scope rapidly led to a study of many obscure dis- 
eases and cleared away much of the confusion 
regarding them. 

In addition, greater experience in interpreting 
results; the training and development of men 
for research; the foundation and endowment of 
large institutions for research, such as the 
Rockefeller Institute, the Memorial Institute and 
the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States 
Public Health Service, and the adoption of new 
methods by research workers, have made pos- 
sible the recent increase in our knowledge of 
this class of diseases. 

The use of the monkey for experimental pur- 
poses, instead of the small animals usually em- 
ployed, has contributed more than any other 
factor to the important recent additions to our 
knowledge of the acute infections, says the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Association. Re- 
cent work has shown that the monkey is sus- 
ceptible to a number of diseases which affect 
man but which are transmissible with difficulty, 
if at all, to the small laboratory animals, such 
as rabbits, rats and guinea-pigs. Without the 
monkey as an experimental animal our knowl- 
edge of typhus fever, poliomyelitis, measles, cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis and scarlet fever would 
not have made its recent great advances. 

But the application of this knowledge to the 
control and eradication of the diseases has not 
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kept pace with its acquisition. With a few not- 
able exceptions, such as the control of yellow 
fever through mosquito eradication and of bu- 
bonic plague by rat campaigns, health authorities 
have been slow to apply the great mass of in- 
formation now available to them by reason of 
the researches of the last few years. What-at 
present is more needed perhaps than research 
is a more general application of the results al- 


ready at hand. 
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N analysis of the legislation relating to two 
rather newly recognized dangers, the com- 
mon drinking-cup and the roller towel, is given 
in a recent Public Health Bulletin (No. 57) 
of the United States Public Health Service. It 
seems that the public drinking-cup was looked 
upon as a serious danger in times of epidemic 
centuries ago. 

Statements in the available literature make it 
appear that as early as 1564 during an epidemic 
in Strassburg individual communion cups were 
used at the suggestion of a professor of theol- 
ogy to prevent the propagation of disease 
through this medium. A similar statement is 
made by Martin for the city of Chiavenna, Italy. 
The records of the Protestant church at Bop- 
fingen, Wurtemberg, show in the inventory of 
1703 ‘one small gold-plated cup for the sick, 
one tin cup for infected persons.” Similar tin 
cups were carried on the inventories as late 
at 1832. The danger of contracting various in- 
fections, especially syphilis, was emphasized dur- 
ing the eighteenth century by Metzgar Hufeland 
and other writers. 

The question as to actual danger from. the 
common drinking-cup centered at first, in this 
country at least, around the communion cup, but 
presently came to include all vessels used for 
public drinking. As to what we actually know 
about this danger it may be briefly stated that 
bacteriological examinations have shown the 
presence of diphtheria bacilli and pus-forming 
bacteria in the dregs of wine in communion cups, 
and on the edge of drinking-cups used in rail- 
ways, schools and offices. It is probable that 
tubercle bacilli are also present, but they are 
far more difficult to demonstrate. The same is 
true of the infectious agent of syphilis. 

Kansas was the first state to pass a regula- 
tion against the common drinking-cup in 1909. 
Then Michigan and Mississippi followed. Mas- 
sachusetts passed the first law to abolish the 
common drinking-cup in 1910, and at present 
there are twenty-six states and one territory 
which have either a law or a regulation for this 
purpose. In addition many large cities have 
passed ordinances of their own. 

The evidence against the common roller towel 
seems to be not as conclusive as that against 
drinking-cups, and apparently this source of in- 
fection has not caught the attention either of 
the public, or of scientists as much as has the 
former. Nine states only have taken action 
against the public roller towel and in some of 
these the restriction applies only to schools or 
to railroads. 
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RESTRAINT FOR CERTAIN CONSUMPTIVES 
H. W. CAREY, M. D. 


To those who have followed the development 
of the tuberculosis crusade in New York state 
the great progress made in the last five years 
under the guidance of the State Charities Aid 
Association and the State Department of Health 
must be evident. Credit is due both these or- 
ganizations for educating the people of the state 
as to the best ways of combating the spread of 
the disease, for building county hospitals and 
sanatoria, and establishing dispensaries for the 
care of consumptives. 

The slogan of the anti-tuberculosis societies, 
“No Uncared-for Tuberculosis in 1915,’ seems 
in a fair way to be realized in so far as it re- 
lates to the opportunity afforded to consump- 
tives for treatment and supervision either at 
home or in hospitals. At the present rate of in- 
crease in the number of county hospitals there 
will soon be sufficient accommodation for all 
who should have hospital care. 

The care of consumptives in hospitals affords 
the public the most effective protection ana, cx- 
cept in few instances, offers the sufferer the 
best chance of recovery. But only a small per- 
centage of the afflicted will consent to enter 
hospitals, and most cases must, therefore, be 
supervised at home. 

The supervision of consumptives at home, 
however successful it may be in effecting the 
cure of the afflicted individual, assures but 
slight protection from infection for well people. 
Supervision must be intermittent at best and 
from a public health standpoint cannot be con- 
sidered successful. 

Many consumptives, moreover, will neither 
submit to hospital treatment nor observe at home 
the precautions necessary for the protection of 
those about them. At present no authority can 
be exercised over cases of this sort. They can 
not be forced to enter hospitals and if they do 
seek admission they can leave whenever they 
wish. Consumptives under home supervision are 
entirely without control. 

Something more is needed than merely to 
create opportunities for consumptives to receive 
treatment. Some restraint should be exercised 
over them if the public is to be protected against 
the disease. The following figures, taken 1rom 
the records of the Lakeview Sanatorium in Troy 
support this contention. There were 304 patients 
with tuberculosis of the lungs admitted up to 
October 1, 1912; 152 (just half) of these were 
discharged, only twenty-six of them on the ad- 
vice or with the consent of the physician. Of 
the remainder 119 left against advice and seven 
were dismissed for conduct prejudicial to the 
discipline of the institution. The twenty-six 
patients leaving with consent can be classified 
as follows: Incipient, with no tubercle bacilli 
in the sputum sixteen; moderately advanced 
four ; advanced six. In other words 136 out of the 
152 patients discharged were in open, infectious 
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stages of the disease capable of transmitting it 
to others. 

The length of time these patients remained in 
the sanatorium is given in the following table: 
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Total 841916 7 5 7 

It will be seen that the duration of treatment 
for more than half of these patients (eighty- 
four) was one month or less. It was less than 
six months for 131. The time for almost all 
was far too short to effect much lasting benefit 
to the patients while the protection afforded the 
families of the patients and the public in general 
was of such short duration as to be almost 
negligible. 

In the patients discharged against advice it 
was found that the chief predisposing factor in 
seventy-three cases was alcohol. The greater 
number of these will probably resume their 
former habits of living after discharge and in 
all probability suffer a relapse of the disease. 
The remaining seventy-nine cases can be grouped 
in three classes: those temperamentally unsuited 
to hospital life, the ignorant or indifferent, and 
the unmanageable. Among those temperament- 
ally unsuited to sanatorium life may be placed 
those who are homesick or worried over family 
affairs. Such cases are not numerous but when 
they do occur it is better that they be super- 
vised at home if it is possible to do so. 

As an example of the ignorant or indifferent 
group is the case of a man forty-four years 
old who was admitted in August, 1910, to the Troy 
sanatorium with moderately advanced pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis. The sputum contained tubercle 
bacilli in abundance. The patient had been unable 
to work for three months previous to admission, 
but he improved greatly under treatment. He 
left in October, although warned that it was not 
safe for him to do so. He was visited in his 
home and it was found that for lack of room 
one of his three children slept with him and 
the other two were with him constantly during 
the day. The oldest child did the housework 
and attended to her father while the mother 
worked out to support the family. The pa- 
tient was instructed to sleep alone, was given 
a tent and recliner and kept supplied with sputum 
cups. He followed instructions only indifferently. 
He was readmitted to the sanatorium in Feb- 
ruary, 1911, with the disease advanced. He 
improved considerably under treatment but left 
again in March against advice. Home conditions 
remained unchanged. In July, 1911, he applied 
for readmission again and remained until Sep- 
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tember, showing little change. He was visited 
in his home by a nurse and occasionally by a 
physician before he died the following winter. 
During his last stay in the sanatorium his oldest 
daughter developed tuberculosis and was ad- 
mitted to the state hospital at Ray Brook. 

This patient could contribute nothing to the 
support of his family. He knew that his wife 
could scarcely support herself and the children 
and that his care only added to her burden. He 
realized that he was constantly exposing his 
children to the disease and yet he was grossly 
careless in following instructions given for their 
protection. He realized too that he did much 
better in the sanatorium than at home, yet he 
could not be prevailed upon to remain there. 

A man thirty-one years old who was admitted 
to the Troy sanatorium in December, 1910, with 
advanced tuberculosis of the lungs is a fair type 
of the unmanageable group of patients encoun- 
tered in institutions. He lived in the home of 
his sister part of the time but most of the year 
wandered about the country working as a helper 
on farms. Under treatment he improved but 
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left against advice in January, 1911. He was 
readmitted on seven different occasions and was 
twice dismissed for misconduct toward other 
patients and his nurses. During the past sum- 
mer he worked on a dairy farm that supplied milk 
to a large city. Because he had a hemorrhage 
while at work he was discharged. Shortly after- 
ward he was arrested for vagrancy and served 
sixty days in jail. He was very careless in the 
disposal of his sputum and did just as he liked 
both in and out of the sanatorium. 

Indifferent or ignorant and unmanageable con- 
sumptives are surprisingly numerous, and I be- 
lieve that the records of other county hospitals 
will support this opinion. It is obvious that if 
the crusade against tuberculosis is to be success- 
ful restraint of some kind must be placed upon 
consumptives of these types. They constitute a 
source of infection of the most dangerous kind. 
The remedy lies in legislation that will make it 
possible to compel consumptives who will not 
protect those about them, to accept hospital care 
and permit their detention there until they have 
recovered or are no longer infectious. 


DUST AND PULMONARY TUBERCULOSIS’ 


LOUIS I. DUBLIN, Ph.D. 
STATISTICIAN METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


That there is a direct causal relation between 
the prevalence of occupational dust and the in- 
cidence of pulmonary tuberculosis has been ac- 
cepted as proved by sociologists and vital statis- 
ticians generally. Reference need only be made 
to the frequent occurrence of tuberculosis as a 
cause of death in those occupations known as 
the “dusty trades.” Yet this evidence is not in 
itself entirely convincing. Experimental labora- 
tory demonstration of the close relation existing 
between the inhalation of dust and the produc- 
tion of pulmonary disease is, therefore, of great 
value as it is the one link in the chain necessary 
to make the evidence complete. 

Such evidence is now available in a report on 
experiments made by Dr. Cesa-Bianchi, recently 
published in J] Lavoro (Vol. V, 21), journal of 
the Milan Clinic for Occupational Diseases. Dr. 
Cesa-Bianchi subjected guinea-pigs to the in- 
halation of air containing quantities of mineral 
dust for from two to four hours daily during 
eight to ten weeks. He found that in these ro- 
bust, well-nourished animals with healthy res- 
piratory systems, the dust alone did not produce 
grave lesions in the respiratory organs. The 
animals, however, were not left entirely unaf- 
fected by the continued inhalation of dust, as is 
shown by a series of later experiments. 

To determine whether there was increased 
susceptibility to tuberculosis in animals so 
treated, Dr. Cesa-Bianchi subjected a number 
to infection. Each one received a single injec- 
tion, either subcutaneous or intraperitoneal, of 


TA review of experiments made by Dr. Cesa-Bianchi 
of the Milan Clinie for Occupational Diseases. 


attenuated tubercle bacilli. As a control, a num- 
ber of healthy guinea-pigs, not previously ex- 
posed to mineral dust, received similar injections 
and were thenceforth kept under identical con- 
ditions. Finally, as an additional check, two 
animals that had been subjected to dust were 
kept under normal conditions without receiving 
any bacilli. 

The results of these experiments may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The guinea-pigs subjected to the inhalation 
of dust and later kept under normal conditions 
showed no noteworthy degeneration, even after 
an autopsy. 

2. Almost all the control animals (those that 
were injected with the tuberculous material 
without having been previously subjected to the 
inhalation of. dust) survived. A few died within 
two months after the infection. 

3. All the guinea-pigs which had been sub- ~ 
jected to the inhalation of the dust and which 
were later exposed to the tuberculous injections, 
succumbed to violent pulmonary tuberculosis. In 
some, the degenerative process had a rapid course; 
in most, however, the process was slower. The 
animals wasted away steadily and did not suffer 
death until two or three months had elapsed after 
injection. In these cases grave lesions of the 
respiratory organs were almost always -found 
on autopsy, as well as lesions in other organs. 


Although these experiments leave much to be 
desired because of the small number of animals 
involved and the total absence of statistical data 
in the descriptions, two conclusions are justified: 
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First, that mineral dust, though in itself unable 
to produce extensive lesions of the respiratory 
organs, nevertheless constitutes an important 
contributing factor in developing susceptibility 
to tuberculous infection. J 

Second, that when an animal has been sub- 
ject to the inhalation of dust, tuberculous lesions 
of the respiratory organs develop regardless of 
the point of entry of the infection. 


To apply these conclusions to the more gen- 
eral problem of the effect of dust on industrial 
workers, we need only recall that workers in 
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the “dusty trades” are constantly exposed to 
possible tuberculous infection through channels 
such as milk and other foods, dried sputum, and 
from contact with materials infected from other 
sources. Whatever be the point of entry of the 
tuberculous material, whether through skin 
abrasions, the alimentary tract, or the respira- 
tory system, the bacilli ultimately find their way 
to the lungs where they develop characteristic 
lesions in tissue whose normal resistance has 
been lowered through earlier inpaction and ir- 
ritation by dust. 


RESPONSIBILITY? 


ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 


Heredity has become a word to conjure with, 
and few of us now dare voice our inner pro- 
test when scientists tell us that all characterist- 
ics, mental and moral as well as physical, ate 
predetermined in the germ cell, the result of 
age-long heredity and utterly unaffected by sub- 
sequent environment. We have been told that 
“laziness is due to inheritance or to parasites, 
the latter can be cured, the former.never. Law 
breakers and murderers should be pitied; if 
blame attaches to their deeds, it falls on the 
marriage bureau and the parents. The-world 
needs hospitals and sanatoria and sterilization 
institutes for the criminal and vicious, and pun- 
ishments should be visited only upon the par- 
ents to the third and fourth generations. As all 
teaching, all government, becomes illogical and 
men are useful or useless members of society 
according to their inheritance, the only hope of 
the race is in eugenics—always supposing that 
enough freedom is left to men or to society to 
control the important function of choosing a 
mate.” ag 

In earlier times the adherents of such a theory 
of human responsibility were called predestina- 
tionists. Heredity then was the will of God, 
“His eternal purpose, whereby for His own 
glory He hath foreordained whatsoever comes 
to pass.” But these rugged Calvinists and Port 
Royalists never followed their theory to its logi- 
cal conclusion, as. do the preformationists of to- 
day. Indeed, they presented the amazing para- 
dox of at once denying free will and insisting 
upon the sternest morality. Their common sense 
and knowledge of their own natures was too 
great to permit them to accept the freedom of 
responsibility for their actions which their Paul- 
ist theology implied. 

Nor has the world at large ever been able to 
accept such a theory, whether stated in theo- 
logical or scientific language; yet if it is scien- 
tifically true it must be accepted, no matter at 
what cost. It is therefore a pleasure to see, in 
a recent copy of Science, a paper by Prof. Edwin 
G. Conklin of Princeton University, which dis- 
cusses the results of scientific studies of heredity 
and weighs the actual evidence in support of 
such radical conclusions as that quoted above. 


tReview of a paper by, Prof. Edwin G. Conklin of 
Princeton, which appeared in Science, vol. 37, 1913. 


The paper is sane, judicial, and at the same 
time delightful: reading. 

Professor Conklin says that students of de- 
velopment, whether it be that of the individual 
or of the race, are like those early mariners who 
sailed the dreaded strait between Scylla and 
Charybdis; “in shunning the Scylla of predeter- 
mination they fall into the whirlpools of no- 
determination, while the narrow channel of 
truth runs somewhere between these two.” At 
present there can be no doubt that we are sail- 
ing nearer the pre-formation coast than at any 
time since the modern study of development be- 
gan under von Baer. “We formerly heard that 
all men were created free and equal. We now 
learn that all men are created bound and un- 
equal. We once thought that men were free 
to do. right or wrong, and that they were re- 
sponsible for their deeds. Now we learn that 
our reactions are predetermined by heredity, and 
that we can no more control them than we can 
control our heart beats.” 

Emphasis must, of course, be placed upon the 
complexity of the germ plasm and the intrinsic 
factors of development, which do fix by heredity 
the main characteristics. “Race, sex, character 
are predetermined in the germ cell, and perhaps 
in the chromosomes, and all the possibilities of 
our lives are there fixed, for who by taking 
thought can add one chromosome to his organ- 
ization’? But it is the possibilities that are 
fixed, not the actual characteristics which will 
emerge. It is one thing to say that all the po- 
tentialities of our lives are marked out in the 
germ, and another to hold that all that will actu- 
ally develop from the germ is there determined, 
and cannot. be altered. The characteristics which 
will actually appear depend not only on the 
potentialities in the germ, but also upon many 
complicated reactions of the germinal units with 
one another and with the environment. “In 
short our actual personalities are not predeter- 
mined in the germ cell, but our possible person- 
alities-are:? 

Professor Conklin goes on to consider the 


potentialities of development which are, great—.. 


the physical in lower animals, the mental and 
moral in man—so far. greater indeed than, the 
actualities, that many must.remain latent because ;, 
not called out by environment. The organism 


' 
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develops in response to stimuli, internal or ex- 
ternal, and habits are formed by repeated re- 
sponses which by repetition become more rapid 
and perfect. The simple response to external 
stimuli is gradually changed or inhibited by the 
appearance of internal stimuli which are the re- 
sult of hereditary constitution and past experi- 
ence, for behavior is determined, not only by 
present stimulus and hereditary constitution, but 
also by the experiences through which the or- 
ganism has passed and the habits he has formed. 

Responsibility consists of the ability of an in- 
dividual to respond to rational, social and ethical 
stimuli, and to inhibit responses to stimuli of an 
opposite nature. As we have seen, responsibility 
then depends partly upon the environment with 
its complexity of stimuli, and partly upon the 
capacity of individuals to respond to these stim- 
uli. A man might be quite responsible in sav- 
age society, who would be quite irresponsible in 
civilized communities. Also the capacity to re- 
spond to stimuli varies in different men accord- 
ing not only to inheritance, but to training, habits 
and physilogical states, for it is different at aif- 
ferent times in the same individual. 

Man has of all animals the most extensive and 
varied environment, and its effect upon his per- 
sonality is correspondingly great. He has also 
the longest period of immaturity, during which 
time stimuli from his environment modify his 
development, and it is largely environment which 
determines whether or not the hereditary possi- 
bilities will develop or will remain latent. 

Carrying his conclusions into the field of prac- 
tical sociology Professor Conklin urges great 
caution upon the advocates of state control of 
marriage and the scientific breeding of the race. 
Speaking of eugenics, “that infant industry,” he 
S2NS: 


“Undoubtedly it represents an important ap- 
plication of biological discoveries to human 
welfare, but it seems to me that it cannot wisely 
go farther at this time than to attempt to elimi- 
nate from reproduction the most unfit members 
of society. Giving advice regarding matrimony 
is proverbially a hazardous performance, and it 
is not much safer for the biologist than for 
others. 

“Apart from certain bodily peculiarities, he 
would be a bold prophet who would undertake 
to predict the type of personality which might 
be expected in the children of a given union. 
Could any one have predicted Abraham Lincoln 
from a study of his ancestry? Observe that I 
say predict, not explain, after his appearance. 
The time may come when it will be possible to 
predict what the chances are that the children 
of given parents will inherit more or less than 
average intellectual capacity, but since germinal 
potentiality is transformed into intellectual abil- 
ity only as the result of development, such a 
prediction could not be extended to the latter 
unless the environment as well as the heredity 
were known. Society can safely eliminate its 
worst elements from reproduction, but it can- 
not wisely go farther at present.” 


RE SURVEGY 


FEDERAL HEALTH EXPENDITURES 


During 1912 the United States government 
spent $19,800,086.23 for “its health departments, 
bureaus, and all other health activities in its 
various branches.” This information has just 
been compiled by the secretary of the treasury 
in response to a resolution of inquiry introduced 
by Senator Works of California. The esti- 
mate includes not only the Public Health Serv- 
ice, together with the medical and hospital work 
of the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Department of Agriculture and the Panama 
Canal sanitary service, but also various bureaus 
and funds little known to the public at large. 

Among these last may be mentioned the Inter- 
national Sanitary Bureau, the International of- 
fice of Public Health, the International confer- 
ence of the Red Cross, and the International 
Congress on Hygiene and Demography—all un-_ 
der the State Department. Under the Depart- 
ment of Justice come the health activities in con- 
nection with the support of United States pris- 
oners, amounting to $39,759.76 and the National 
Training School for Boys. 

The number of officers and employes on the 
federal pay rolls engaged in public health and 
medical service is between 15,000 and 16,000. 


HOUSE INFECTION 


House infection as a cause of the spread of 
tuberculosis is discussed in a study of Deaths 
from Tuberculosis in the Fifth Ward (Phila- 
delphia) during a Period of Forty-seven Years, 
by Dr. Frank A. Craig, which appeared in the 
American Journal of Public Health. 

From the data available, Dr. Craig concludes 
that house infection is “one of the most fruit- 
ful sources of infection.” He declares that 78 
per cent of the houses in the Fifth Ward of 
Philadelphia show evidence of having harbored 
one or more cases of tuberculosis. He finds that 
11.2 per cent of the total deaths in forty-seven 
years (2,248) occurred in a very small propor- 
tion of the houses in the ward, 3.6 per cent, and 
that these latter dwellings averaged 4.96 deaths 
per house. 

Inasmuch as the period covered (1863-1910) 
was so long, an arbitrary limit was made as to 
the time within which a death might occur as a 
result of infection from a fatal case of tuber- 
culosis in the same house. This limited period 
was set at four years. Out of the 2,248 deaths 
in forty-seven years, 353, or 15.7 per cent oc- 
curred within this period of four years following 
a previous death in the same house. 

Judging by the data available 
concludes: 


_ “In other words, 15.7 per cent of all deaths 
in forty-seven years were possibly due to house 
infection. Of the 353 cases, sixty-two were ap- 
parently related. Omitting these, we still have 
a percentage of 12.9. Of the 540 cases occurring 
in houses in which a previous death had oc- 
curred, 65.3 per cent of them came within the 
four-year period.” r 


Dr, Crate 
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TEACHING WHAT THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WANTS 
WINTHROP D. LANE 


What may prove a thoroughly revolutionary 
step in education, from the standpoint of social 
workers, was taken at Philadelphia the last 
week in February by the National Council of 
Education. A Committee on School Efficiency 
was appointed to give head and guidance to the 
growing demand for investigating schools and 
testing the efficiency of school systems. 

This action was taken after a spirited debate 
by some of the leading public school men of 
the United States, in which everything from 
Mozart to mother-love was cited as a reason 
for throwing out the proposal. The stranger 
catching only stray phrases of the argument 
might have imagined himself at a political con- 
vention or a conference of social workers. “Re- 
actionary” and “irresponsible critic’? were words 
often on the lips of speakers. 

“T want to say, sir, that there are some fac- 
tors in education which cannot be measured or 
surveyed,” said one of the announced speakers, 
who, with raised forefinger, put the case ror 
those who were not ready for the plan. 


“You may apply a yardstick to the physical 
equipment of a building or to the work of the 
janitor. But the real efficiency of education is 
revealed only in the contact of individual teacher 
and child. You ¢an no more measure this rela- 
tion than you can measure the divine influence 
of a mother’s love.” 


The point was carried further by J. M. Rice, 
editor of The Forum, long known for his inter- 
est in educational problems. Standards of ef- 
ficiency, he said, can be developed only for tan- 
gible or objective things. 


“For example, you can’t measure a child’s 
vocabulary. My estimate of the number of 
words a child should know would be between 
4,000 and 5,000, but a friend puts the number at 
2,000, and there you are!” 


As a matter of fact, an investigation of vo- 
cabularies used by average Americans in per- 
sonal and business letters has just been made 
by the Russell Sage Foundation, with the idea 
of finding out what words ought to be empha- 
sized in spelling courses. Mr. Rice's position 
was contested by another from the “outside, 
though to be sure one who has had a long pre- 
vious experience in training both general pupils 
and prospective teachers—Jesse D, Burks, di- 
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rector of the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal 
Research. Mr. Burks brought the point of view 
of the man whose trade tool is one form or an- 
other of the efficiency test. 


“Sixteen years ago Dr. Rice broke up an edu- 
cational conference by raising the question 
whether any one knew the proper amount of 
time that should be devoted to spelling in a 
school course. If this audience were as pro- 
gressive as it ought to be, it would have been 
broken up by Dr. Rice’s contention today that 
there are only a few factors of educational effi- 
ciency that can be measured or standardized. 
There is not an effective factor in school work 
that can not be measured. 


“By obtaining the consensus of expert judg- 
ment, even such elusive qualities as appreciation 
of music, power of literary expression, or ma- 
ternal affection can be as definitely, though not 
so readily, measured as ability in spelling, arith- 
metic or physical strength. Standardization 
means defining the best. It does not mean drag- 
ging all down to the lowest level.” 


Henry Suzzallo, professor of educational phil- 
osophy at Columbia University, followed with 
the statement that all the tests and scales of 
measurement mentioned so far were applicable 
only from within the school system. The one 
test pre-eminently needed, he said, had been ig- 
nored. This is the test of “social need,” to which 
every factor in education must be submitted. 
He instanced the recent erection of a new 
school building in a section of San Francisco 
which had not enough children to fill it, so that 
there were many empty seats, while a neighbor- 
ing part of the city was turning children away 
through lack of room. “How could we have 
foreseen this?” asked the school authorities. If 
they had studied the movement of industry and 
the consequent trend of population, answered 
Prof. Suzzallo, they would have been spared 
the blunder. 

But even the curriculum must undergo the 
test of “social need,’ Professor Suzzallo went 
on: 


“The greatest waste in education is not in 
bad teaching, but in teaching things that the 
twentieth century doesn’t want. I fancy that 
if we went out into fifteen industrial shops in 
this city we could learn a great deal more than 
we know now as to what arithmetical processes 
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should be taught. We might get rid of the cube 
root.” 


The mention of arithmetic drew a recital in 
point from Leonard P. Ayres, director of the 
Division of Education of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. Dr. Ayres’ staff examined at the request 
of local authorities the school curriculum of a 
large New England town. It was discovered 
that the course in arithmetic for the seventh 
grade, the grade from which children were drop- 
ping out in largest numbers, dealt almost en- 
tirely with the various tables of measurements. 
Ten representative problems from this course 
were submitted to ten business and professional 
executives in New York, men whose salaries 
ranged from $3,000 to $15,000. 

The highest mark was scored by the secretary 
of a well-known propagandist society in social 
work. His grade was twenty-five. There were 
several zeroes. Two of the problems were con- 
cerned with buying and selling paper in bulk: 
One of the men who took the examination was 
the editor of a magazine and another was the 
head of a book publishing house. Both failed 
on these two problems. They declared that the 
terms employed in the problems had not been 
in current use for fifty years. Each of the ten 
men explained his low grade by saying, “I 
learned that stuff once, but I haven’t had any 
use for it since.” 

Mr. Ayres was vigorously applauded during 
this story, but he left the platform in silence 
after asking: 


“If there is no way of telling which of us is 
more efficient than the rest of us, why are some 
of us trying to get higher salaries than others 
of us?” 


Functions of the Committee 


No fewer than seventeen educational bodies held 
meetings in Philadelphia at this time. The most 
important were the National Council of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Superintendence, 
both parts of the National Education Association. 
The membership of the national council is lim- 
ited to 120 members of the National Education 
Association. These members hold office for six 
years, twenty new members being elected each 
year, ten by the council and ten by the associa- 
tion. By a sort of comity members of the coun- 
cil are usually re-elected, so that its roster is 
fairly permanent. The council therefore is com- 
monly regarded as the most select and authori- 
tative body of educators in the United States. 

It was to this body that report was made by 
a Committee on Standards and Tests of Effi- 
ciency of Schools and School Systems, of which 
George D. Strayer, professor of educational ad- 
ministration at Teachers College, was chairman. 
The report recommended that the council estab- 
lish a board or, commission to carry out three 
functions: 


It should offer encouragement, expert ad- 
vice and opportunity for publication to those 
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engaged in scientific work in deriving scales 
of measurement and in applying them to 
actual school situations. 


It should offer expert advice with re- 
spect to the nature and scope of educational 
surveys, investigations or inquiries to be 
undertaken in any part of the United States. 


It should offer to members of the teach- 
ing profession engaged in administrative 
work the opportunity to secure a scientific 
investigation of their systems of schools un- 
der the direction of professional experts. 


By action of the national council these recom- 
mendations became the Working program of the 
Committee on School Efficiency, appointed at the 
Philadelphia meeting to carry them out. In 
making up the membership of this committee,” 
Charles H. Keyes, president of the Skidmore 
School of Arts, Saratoga Springs, New York, 
and also president of the national council, de- 
clared that it was the most important educational 
body constituted within the last twenty-five 
years. Prof. Strayer compared its opportunity 
in the educational field with that in the social 
field of the new Bureau of Surveys and Exhibits 
created by the Russell Sage Foundation to help 
cities and towns desirous of taking stock of 
civic and sanitary needs. 


School and Life 


To one interested in interpreting the larger 
bearings of these educational conferences this 
clash on school efficiency was full of signifi- 
cance. To be sure, there were many discussions 
from which the 2,000 superintendents, princi- 
pals, supervisors and teachers assembled re- 
ceived more practical help in solving their spe- 
cific problems. There was a great deal of tech- 
nical and professional argument. But this was 
the clearest cut instance of those who want to 
move swiftly in the attainment of new stand- 
ards and ideals in education joining issue with 
those who prefer to go cautiously, holding fast 
to that which is good. And, indeed, even the 
more technical part of the program showed 
everywhere the ferment of unrest. \If the talk 
turned on the curriculum, vocational guidance 


and training thrust their twin heads up for con- 


sideration. If administration was the topic, then 
team play between the school and the city, the 
schoolmaster and the citizen demanded attention. 
In tossing the retort courteous staid school men, 
whose pupils at home doubtless regard them as 


+The Committee on School Efficiency has fifteen mem- 
bers, as follows : George D. Strayer, professor of educa- 
tional administration, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, chairman; Paul Hanus, professor of education, 
Harvard University; F. QD. Spaulding, Supt. of Schools, 
Newton, Mass.; Calvin N. Kendall, commissioner of edu- 
cation for New Jersey; C. H. Judd director, School of 
Education, Univ. of Chicago; John H. Phillips, Supt. of 
Schools, Birmingham, Alabama; E. P, Cubberley, pro- 
fessor of education at Leland Stanford, Jr., Univ.; Kath- 
erine Blake, public school principal, New York; 1B. C. BL 
liott, professor of education, University of Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, supt. of schools, Chicago; Ade- 
laide S. Baylor, deputy state supt. for Indiana; F. L. 
Thorndike, professor of educational psychology, Teachers 
College ; Benjamin F. Blewett, supt. of schools, St. Louis; 
William H. Maxwell, supt. of schools, New York; and 
James H. Van Sickle, supt. of schools, Springfield, Mass. 
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the very embodiments of calm dignity, flashed 
sharp language in the defence of their convic- 
tions. * 

How closely the audience often followed the 


speakers was shown when one of them paren- | 


thetically declared: 

“The teacher is the most important teature in 
education—” 

“T thought the child was,” shot back a lis- 
tener. 

Space cannot be taken here to tell of the many 
attempts described by which school adminis- 
trators are trying to make their schools play 
a more vital part in the working scheme of com- 
munity life. Superintendent C. S. Meek, of 
Boise, Idaho, told how vocational activities had 
been introduced into the curricula at Boise, and 
declared that high school students had built fif- 
teen private dwellings in that town. 

L. R. Alderman, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction for Oregon, described how credit 
was being given in the schools of Salem for 
housework done at home. Supt. F. E. Spauiaing, 
of Newton, Mass., exhibited charts showing 
what part of each dollar spent on public educa- 
tion in his town goes to buy instruction 
in Greek, what part instruction in grammar, in 
history, shop work, etc. There was a report on 
sanitation in rural schools, and another on the 
salaries and cost of living of teachers. 

The fact that this last report cost nearly 
$9,000 throws light on the campaign authorized 
at Philadelphia to raise $1,000,000 as a perma- 
nent interest bearing fund for the National Edu- 
cation Association. One reason given for this 
step is that intensive and large scale investiga- 
tions by committees of the national council will 
play a much larger part in its work than here- 
tofore. A circular telling about this campaign 
declares that ‘fa crisis period has been reached 
in American education, as in American politics. 
Science and industry are pressing home on edu- 
cators new problems for solution. The National 
Education Association must have enlarged 
means with which to investigate, weigh, decide, 
advise.” 


Four Standards for Teachers 


It was the conception of the teacher as the 
most potential social servant of the community 
which lifted out of the sphere of mere profes- 
sional interest a plan put forward by Professor 
Suzzallo for a new organization of teachers, 
and gave it a vital significance for the man on 
the street. Professor Suzzallo submitted four 
standards of service to which teachers, like mem- 
bers of other professions, must measure up. 
First, they must have a ready and progressive 
power to meet new and changing needs—eco- 
nomic, political, social. Every school superin- 
tendent, he said, should aim to master the dif- 
ficulties of the society in which he lives to the 
fullest degree that the right education of men 
and women will demand. No teacher, if he 
be modestly efficient, he declared, will forever 
crave one school system, an unchanged course 
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of study, the same subject and the same grade. 
He will be happy for the adventure of meeting 
new problems, glad to hear a call to his re- 
sources. 

The second standard is that of expertness. 
Talking as a teacher to teachers, he declared 
that “in a world full of intelligent people, we 
shall have to stir ourselves to keep ahead in a 
work which has so much to do with life in gen- 
eral, a field in which all men play some part.” 
He then laid down specific technical require- 
ments. 

The third standard, he said, is that of social 
servantship. Teachers are not mere wage- 
earners; neither are they teaching just arith- 
metic, reading, writing and the rest. They are 
making men, the pillars of social institutions. 
“Our scholastic point of view,’ he said, “like 
the monastic vision of ministers, may make us 
scorn the world a bit, when it is in that real 
outer world our product must be tested.” 

The fourth standard is that of ethical co-op- 
eration. This requires, he declared, a more or 
less complete reorganization of the present re- 
lationship of teachers. The influence of partisan 
and personal politics, he insisted, still interferes 
with a full rendering to the public of an expert 
educational service. With adequate organiza- 
tion of the half million teachers in the United 
States, he said, “we can force commercial con- © 
cerns into fair dealing, compel boards of edu- 
cation to recognize expert judgment, and force 
out of existence the teachers’ agencies which 
thrive on our professional neglect.” 


How Teachers Should Organize 


Professor Suzzallo advocated local guilds of 
teachers, the territorial unit for each being 
small enough to insure attendance at meetings. 
Cities of considerable size should have several 
guilds. Then there should be a state associa- 
tion of teacher guilds in each state. Finally, 
a national council of teacher guilds should con- 
sist of representatives from each state. The 
primary purpose of such an organization, formed 
thus from the bottom up, should be to increase 
the efficiency of teaching as a public service. 
And as a mode of attaining this end, its sec- 
ondary purpose should be to improve the status 
of teachers. 

There were those who feared that such a 
body might become, as they put it, “a mere trade 
union, concerned solely with advancing the class 
interests of teachers.” It was declared also by 
friends of the scheme that many who opposed it 
feared that the power lodged in such an organ- 
ization might bode ill for administrative school 
officers. 

It was voted, however, to refer Professor 
Suzzallo’s plan to a committee’ of the national 
council for report at the next meeting of the 
National Education Association. 

1The committee consists of C. H. Judd, chairman; C. S. 
Meek, supt. of schools, Boise, Idaho; Katherine Blake; 
Augustus Downing, first assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation for New York state; John R. Kirk, president State 


Normal School, Kirksville, Mo.; David Snedden, com- 
missioner of education for Mass.; and F. Bolton. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


JOHN DEWEY 
PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


[In the Education Department (February 15), THE SURE published an 
article on the Wisconsin Experiment in Industrial Education by H. E. Miles, chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial Education of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and president of the Wisconsin State Board of Industrial Education. 
The plan in operation in that state puts the control over industrial schools in the 
hands of state and local boards distinct from those which control the traditional 
public schools. This arrangement has come to be known as the “dual” system. 

The case against this system is put in the following article by Professor Dewey, 
the first part of which was written in direct answer to Mr, Miles’ statement in 
THE SURVEY. The second part is reprinted from The American Teacher for 
January. In it Professor Dewey uses the situation in Illinois, where legislation is 
pending; as a text for protesting that the essential weakness of dual control is that tt. 
strikes a blow at democracy in American education—Ed. ] 
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In his recent interesting article, Mr. Miles has Two Movements on the Inside 
raised the question of the ‘“‘control” of education No. Gideon Ut hprescn tin cannes 
as it affects the movement for industrial educa- ne MER ae fraught with consequences for 
tion. According to him, it is a question of the future of democracy as the question of in- 
whether teachers or business men shall control. It q : : aS es é 
Ee erie une Ari bt ridieiuin aclelocaetitement mare ustrial education. Its right development will do 
fitted to befog the real issue, or one better adap- pare to ee public education truly democratic 
ted to bring into clear relief the animus of many ‘am any other one agency now under considera- 
of those who are interested in establishing seg. tion. Its wrong treatment will as surely accen- 
regated schools for the training of their future tuate all undemocratic tendencies in our present 
employes. There is not a city or town in the Situation, by fostering and strengthening class 
country, so far as I know, where control of the divisions in school and out. It is better to suf- 
school system is lodged in teachers. In many ler a while longer from the ills of our present 
cities the superintendent of schools himself is lack of system till the truly democratic lines of 
not even a member of the board in control. advance become apparent, than to separate 
School boards do not represent either the teach- industrial education sharply from general educa- 
ers nor yet “the business men” for whom Mr. tion, and thereby use it to mark off in the inter- 
Miles is so solicitous. They represent the com- ests of employers a separate class of laborers. 
munity as a community in behalf of the com- These general considerations have a particu- 
munity—something considerably wider and more Jar application to the scheme of industrial edu- 
important than the class either of teachers or of cation which has been proposed for adoption by 
business men. The real issue is whether this the next legislature of the state of Illinois—one 
community control in the interests of the com- 6¢ the leading industrial states of the Union, and 
munity is to continue, with such developments aS containing its second largest city. This scheme 
changing needs may call for from time to time; proposes “a separate state chpmenain of voca- 
or whether this social control is to be abrogated Honet Sis an re ih aa hs 
in Seeley a control by business men in the in- a ny te hes ee tect 
terests of business men. : ; Zi 

It may be true, as Mr. Miles intimates that (in tion. In other words, the entire school Jel 
some localities at least) business men have not a as ae aoe aie ane ae aE 
had sufficient share in the active direction of ©! MIE Statevas may desire to dolsomething \acH- 
the policies of the schools. The logic of Mr. nite in the direction of industrial education is 
Miles argument is that as long as business men ‘SPlit into two for the education of all above 
are required to take an interest in education fourteen years of age. Since whatever a state 
from the standpoint of the well being of the like Illinois may do in such a matter is sure to 
community as a whole, they will not exert them- have influence in other states in this formative 
selves; that only when it is a question of special- period, educators all over the country should be 
ized education affecting their pecuniary interest aroused to help ward off what, without exagger- 
as employers of labor will they take an interest ation, may be termed the greatest evil now 
in education. Mr. Miles presumes to speak for threatening the interests of democracy in edu- 
his fellow “business men”; I should be sorry to cation. 
make or to believe such an accusation against The statement of the scheme ought to be 
the public spirit of business men. enough to condemn it. The least reflection shows 

‘Wor a_fuller news statement of the Ilinois situation fundamentally bad features associated with it. 
refers peri Gilly coutha ieee aaeeee ena coe First, it divides and duplicates the administrative 
mercial Club, not yet introduced into the legislature. educational machinery. How many communi- 


Another bill, more nearly embodying Professor Dewey’s : oye es 
ideas, is before the state senate, ties have such an excess of public interest in 
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education that they can afford to cut it into two 
parts? How many have such a surplusage of 
money and other resources that they can afford 
to maintain a double system of schools, with the 
waste of funds and the friction therein involved? 
Second, the scheme tends to paralyze one of the 
most vital movements now operating for the im- 
provement of existing general education. The 
old time general, academic education is begin- 
ning to be vitalized by the introduction of man- 
ual, industrial and social activities; it is be- 
ginning to recognize its responsibility to train 
all the youth for useful citizenship, including a 
calling in which each may render useful service 
to society and make an honest and decent living. 
Everywhere the existing school system is be- 
ginning to be alive to the need of supplemen- 
tary agencies to help it fulfill this purpose, and 
is taking tentative but positive and continuous 
steps toward it. The city of Chicago in this 
same state of Illinois probably ranks behind no 
other city of the country in the extent and wis- 
dom of the steps already taken, steps which will 
of necessity be followed by others just as fast 
as those already taken demonstrate their effici- 
ency. 
lis Arresting Effect 


These two movements within the established 
American public school system, the proposed 
scheme, if adopted, will surely arrest. General 
education will be left with all its academic 
vices and its remoteness from the urgent reali- 
ties of contemporary life untouched, and with 
the chief forces working for reform removed. 
Increasing recognition of its public and social 
responsibilities will be blasted. It is inconceiv- 
able that those who have loved and served our 
American common school system will, whatever 
the defects of this system, stand idly by and see 
such a blow aimed at it. Were anything needed 
to increase the force of the blow, it is the fact 
that the bill provides that all funds for industrial 
education raised by the local community be 
duplicated by the state, although the funds con- 
tributed by the state for general school purposes 
are hardly more than 5 per cent of the amount 
raised by local taxation. 


A European Example 


Third, the segregation will work disastrously 
for the true interests of the pupils who attend 
the so-called vocation schools. Ex-Superintend- 
ent Cooley of Chicago, who is understood to be re- 
sponsible for the proposed bill in its present form, 
has written a valuable report on Vocational 
Education in Europe. He quite rightly holds 
in high esteem the work and opinions of Sup- 
erintendent Kerschensteiner of Munich. It is 
noteworthy that this leading European author- 
ity insists upon all technical and trade work be- 
ing taught in its general scientific and social bear- 
ings. Although working in a country definitely 
based on class distinctions (and where naturally 
the schools are based on class lines), the one thing 
Superintendent Kerschensteiner has stood for 
has been that industrial training shall be prim- 
arily not for the sake of industries, but for the 
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sake of citizenship, and that it be conducted 
therefore on a purely educational basis and not 
in behalf of interested manufacturers. Mr. 
Cooley’s own report summarizes Mr. Kerschen- 
steiner’s views as follows: “If the boy is to be- 
come an efficient workman he must comprehend 
his work in all of its relations to science, to art, 
and to society in general. . The young 
workman who understands his trade in its scien- 
tific relations, its historical, economic and so- 
cial bearings, will take a higher view of his 
trade, of his powers and duties as a citizen, and 
as a member of society.” 


Industrial “Classes” the Consequence 


Whatever may be the views of manufacturers. 
anxious to secure the aid of the state in pro- 
viding them with a somewhat better grade of 
laborers for them to exploit, the quotations state 
the point of view which is self-evident to those 
who approach the matter of industrial education, 
from the side of education and of a progres- 
sive society. It is truly extraordinary that just 
at a time when even partisan politics are tak-. 
ing a definitely progressive turn, such a reac- 
tionary measure as the institution of trade and: 
commercial schools under separate auspices. 
should be proposed. It is not necessary to argue 
concerning the personal motives of the bankers. 
and manufacturers who have been drawn into, 
the support of the measure. Doubtless many 
of them have the most public spirited of 


intentions, but no one experienced in edu- 
cation can doubt what would be the ac- 
tual effect of a system of schools con- 


ducted wholly separate from the regular pub= 
lic schools, with a totally different curriculum, 
and with teachers and pupils responsible to a 
totally independent and separate school adminis- 
tration. Whatever were the original motives, 
and intentions, such schools would not and 
could not give their pupils a knowledge of in- 
dustry or any particular occupation in relation to, 
“science, art and society in general.” To at- 
tempt this would involve duplicating existing | 
schools, in addition to providing proper indus- 
trial training. And it is self-evident that the 
economical and effective way to accomplish this 
move is to expand and supplement the present 
school system. Not being able to effect this 
complete duplication, these new schools would 
simply aim at increased efficiency in certain nar- 
row lines. Those who believe in the continued 
separate existence of what they are pleased to. 
call the “lower classes” or the “laboring classes” 
would naturally rejoice to have schools in which 
these “classes” would be segregated. And some 
employers of labor would doubtless rejoice to 
have schools supported by public taxation supply 
them with additional food for their mills. Alt 
others should be united against every proposition, 
in whatever form advanced, to separate train- 
ing of employes from training for citizenship, 
training of intelligence and character from 
training for narrow industrial efficiency. That 
the evil forces at work are not local is seen in 
the attempt to get the recent national convenp 
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Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


EVERY-DAY WORK OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL’ 


Not long ago a correspondent suggested that 
we “make a little survey of the work being 
done in the training of boys and girls in the 
theory sande practices Ol NSOCiall set vices as le 
writer was “particularly anxious to know if any- 
thing is being done through the Sunday Schools 
of the country.” 

Another correspondent wrote that he and oth- 
ers connected with Sunday school work for years 
“feel that we are not reaching and holding the 
boys as we ought to, and as we must do if our 
work is to be called fully successful and effi- 
cient.” In this correspondence it was estimated 
that in their town there are 12,000 Protestant 
boys under twenty years of age who ought to be 
in Sunday school and only 4,000 of them are 
enrolled. This lack of interest these Sunday 
school workers think might be due to the fact 
that “the Sunday school reaches them only one 
hour a week. If some provision for every-day 
clubs in club-houses could be made, it might help 
solve the problem.” 

This second correspondent also asked THE 
Survey for information based on a practical ex- 
perience. Thus incited we made a few inquiries. 
These elicited a mass of interesting facts, some 
of which are reserved for later publication. 

We first wrote for facts to Marion Lawrance, 
general secretary of the International Sunday 
School Association. In response he sent an ac- 
count of a sesson of the Pennsylvania State 
Sabbath School Association. At this meeting 
he had suggested that “the Sunday school be- 
come an important factor in social service work 
by remaining open: seven days in the week” and 
that “moving pictures be adopted as an adjunct 
of Sunday school work.” The president of the 
convention, H. J. Heinz, buttressed these sug- 
gestions by asking: “Would any business man 
think of running his plant one day out of seven? 
His business would not make much progress at 
that rate. He runs his plant on full time and 
gets the best results out of it. Let us conduct 
our Sunday schools on business principles.” Then 
superintendents and teachers replied in the fol- 
lowing strain: 


“Our Sunday school is thrown open to the 
public every night in the week. Winter nights 
we have a big sign over the door which reads 
‘Come in and get warm. Coffee and sandwiches 
served. You must not pay.’ We have clubs and 
a gymnasium for young people. The Sunday 

These facts reported by Protestant churches Ttwis 


hope? will he followed by reports from Roman Catholie 
parishes and Jewish synagogues. 
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school is a great social center in our commun- 
bya 

Others told of week-night programs, literary 
societies, gymnasiums, and club-houses. Moving- 
picture shows were said to have been so success- 
fully used by Sunday schools in some counties 
that they are driving the saloons out of busi- 
ness. To all of which Mr. Lawrance answered: 


“Friends, there is no more important question 
before this convention than this one of bringing 
our young people to look upon the church as a 
social center. We have allowed our young boys 
and girls to be taken by the world. The time 
has arrived for us to reclaim them by strengthen- _ 
ing the social life of the church.” 


Then he urged every school “to make a begin- 
ning, to keep its rooms open week evenings, to 
open a reading room or a rest room.” 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for April will con- 
tain an article by Marion Lawrance on What 
the Sunday School Does During the Week, from 
which by editorial courtesy we are permitted to 
quote in advance of. publication. The article 
will surprise and inspire even those who are well 
informed about Sunday school work. Mr. Law- 
rance himself seems to have been surprised by 
the facts which led him to assert: 


“There was scarcely a feature exploited by 
the social service specialists in the continent- 
wide campaign of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement which was not already being 
effectively carried on in the Sunday school, 
chiefly through the 35,000 organized classes of 
people over sixteen years of age.” 


Week-day recreative and industrial activities 
range all the way from birthday parties to week- 
end and summer camps, from story hours to de- 
bating clubs, and from seed sowing and garden- 
ing to handicrafts, photography and dressmak- 
ing. The largest amateur baseball organization 
in the world is the league under the direct su- 
pervision of the Sunday School Association of 
Chicago. Eleven leagues of six teams each, hav- 
ing 1,000 members, are enrolled. Each member 
is eligible only upon regular Sunday school at- 
tendance certified by the written statement of 
the pastor or superintendent. Through other ath- 
letic leagues, organized outings of ‘all kinds, 
gymnasiums and indoor recreations, the play- 
life of the young is being safeguarded and en- 
riched. 
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Among the outreaching helpful agencies con- 
ducted by Sunday schools which are described 
in this informing Ladies Home Journal arti- 
cle are: Business college scholarships for young 
women, college tuition for young men, and night 
classes in common branches of learning and cir- 
culating libraries for rural communities. A Bi- 
ble class composed of firemen secured funds to 
build a hail for a camp of tuberculosis patients. 
Other Sunday schools lend invalid chairs, take 
shut-ins out for automobile rides, provide free 
medical dispensaries and hospital beds and visit 
poor farms, asylums and homes. A union of ten 
schools made improvements in a local jail. 
Men’s classes have sick, accident, out-of-work 
and loan benefits for their members and free 
employment bureaus. Another Sunday school 
group helps paroled prisoners. Others cultivate 
and beautify vacant lots. A divided neighbor- 
hood was united by enlisting the neighbors for 
service in a tenement house district. Children’s 
work took the form of hospital care for deform- 
ed children, free kindergartens, public play- 
grounds and penny entertainments. 

Mr. Lawrance concludes his. article with the 
prediction that the Sunday school will soon be 
recognized as “the church’s best channel for 
‘social service, the community’s best leavener for 
good and the nation’s best good citizenship 
builder.” He cites these reasons as the basis for 
this conclusion: 
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“Because it is found everywhere, no other in- 
stitution being so near to all the people; it is 
prepared, because it is already organized; it is 
economical, because no new buildings are re- 
quired; it is ready, because it lives the year 
round and is always at its post; it is strong, be- 
cause it represents more than sixteen million 
members, of whom two million and a half are 
men; it is efficient, because it is equipped with 
earnest workers, and in its sympathies needs 
only to enlarge upon its policy of helpfulness.” 


Nevertheless, every one must admit that so 
far the civic and social activities of the Sunday 
schools and the churches themselves are spor- 
adic, scattered, and without co-ordination or 
well-defined program. These limitations, how- 
ever, always characterize such new projects as 
spontaneously arise out of the various activities 
of life. New significance and promise accrue to 
these endeavors, when viewed as the impulses of 
classes that are organized and federated in local, 
denominational and inter-denominational fellow- 
ships of a world-wide movement. The Sunday 
school’s concerted efforts for better local govern- 
ment and against intemperance, vice and gam- 
bling in the home land; against the opium and 
drink traffic abroad; and for the lepers, the sick 
and unfortunate in many lands, are intimations 
of what the federated churches and their schools 
may do for international peace and “the federa- 
tion of the world.” 


SOCIAL APPLICATIONS OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING 


A most significant index of the attitude of the 
churches toward their responsibility for training 
the youth in civic and social duties appears in 
the official announcements of the lessons and 
studies by their Sunday school and publishing 
agencies. 

The Standard Curriculum of the General 
Board of Religious Education, published in the 
American Church Magazine for February, in- 
cludes among the six divisions under which the 
course is arranged, Christian Service. It desig- 
nates “the activities of the pupils in the paro- 
chial and social life of which they are a part, 
both as members of the congregation of a par- 
ticular parish and as members of the city or 
town in which they live.” And the training for 
these activities is co-ordinated with that for 
“church knowledge and the devotional life.” _ 

The Christian service in which the pupils in 
the several departments of the Sunday school 
should be trained is specified as follows: 


PrRriMARY DwpPparTMENT: (Kindergarten, ages 4, 5; 


Primary Grades, ages 6 to 8). 


1) Acts of loving kindness to people and animals, 
ieipeancat to parents and teachers, and pleasantness in 


home life. 
(2) Ministry to sick and needy. 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT: (Ages 9 to 13). 

Personal and social duties to God and our neigh- 
hoes based upon holy scriptures, and set forth in the 
A yaMen: te life of th ish, through 

hare in the corporate lite 0 ie parish, throu; 
eres parochial activities and guilds ; e. g., junior 
auxiliary candidates’ class for the Girls’ Friendly Society, 
Boy Scouts, Knights of King Arthur, ete. 
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(3) Efforts to bring others to church and Sunday 
school. 


(4) Gifts to missions based upon concrete informa- 
tion. 


(5) Taking part in mission plays, and making articles 
to be sold for the Lenten offering. 


(6) Collecting magazines for homes and hospitals. 
(7) Giving to specific local needs. 


(8) Making friends and being friendly to new boys and 
girls in the schools, playgrounds and other social centers. 


(9) Visiting the sick and needy and institutions as far 
as suitable. 


SENIOR DEPARTMENT (Ages 14 to 17). 


(1) Encourage the pupils to fulfil their responsibility to 
other scholars as leaders, helpers and examples, especially 
in bringing others to church, confirmation and holy com- 
munion ; and to continue their share in the parochial and 
general activities of the church, such as membership in 
missionary societies and missionary study classes. 


(2) Older scholars should be interested in matters per- 
taining to the public welfare as expressions of their Chris- 
tian faith and life. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT (Ages 18 and over). 


All members should be engaged in some definite active 
service in the church, and should prepare themselves to 
become teachers in the Sunday school. 


Other religious bodies which, like the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, have their own systems 
of religious training, are extending their appli- 
cations to social and civic relationships.  Lu- 
theran, Moravian and other denominations of 
native and foreign origin are doing this in their 
own ways. The denominations using the inter- 
national graded lesson system, in accordance 
with its provision for social service, are organ- 
izing their social teaching and activities. This 
is especially true of their senior grade and in 
adult Bible classes. 


374 
Social Service in the “International” Lessons 


The most systematized curriculum is that for 
the first year of the senior department. This, in 
‘substantially the same form, is separately. issued 
and edited by the official Sunday school agencies 
of the Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist- 
Episcopal and Disciples’ churches. The very 
‘title of this course is significant—The World a 
Field for Christian Service. Still more so is 
the substitution of the “discussion” method for 
the recitation, “to encourage students to express 
themselves freely on the problems and so work 


out for themselves Christian principles and 
ideals of conduct.” The “foreword” to the stu- 
dent is: 


“This course of study comes to you when you 
are standing on the threshold of a larger, more 
mature life. The world is before you. You 
feel its challenge and long to enter the lists. 
The question before you is, ‘When and how can 
T best use my life in the world’s activitiesr’ It 
is hoped you will find in this course of study an 
answer. The subjects suggest the practical prob- 
lems of life, especially in its relation to others.” 


These studies truly have a new and far-reach- 
ing significance. Starting with youth, life and 
the world’s needs, they treat of physical, men- 
tal and spiritual efficiency in the specific oppor- 
tunities for service open to the young; for young 
men in agriculture, industry, commerce, the pro- 
fessions and public life; for young women in 
teaching, business, nursing, housekeeping, cook- 
ing, home-making and motherhood. The spe- 
‘cialized church callings to the ministry, church 
and social work are emphasized. In the same 
way the call to home and foreign missions is 
attractively addressed to “pathfinders o1 the 
frontier,” “Christian leaders in every land,” and 
“ministers of healing.” The lessons on Oppor- 
tunities for Service in Public Life, Champions 
of Good Citizenship, Working for the Physical 
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and Social Welfare of Others, are practical and 
effective. Among the character qualifications for 
service frankly and firmly treated are honesty; 
fidelity in daily tasks; justice to others; truth- 
fulness and cleanness in speech; high ideals of 
each sex for the other; liquor, ae and opi- 
ates as a social menace; the tse and abuse of 
pleasure; friends and companions; “the social 
significance of youth.” 

The world’s Sunday school convention at Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, may lay the basis for advances 
in the teaching of its constituent schools by the 
report of an able commission on adolescence. 


A Methodist Local Demonstration 


® 


The way in which this social Sunday school 
training works out in the local church is ex- 
emplified by this report from the Epworth Me- 
morial Methodist Church of Cleveland, Ohio: 


“We are using the graded lessons which lay 
emphasis upon social service. All our classes 
in the intermediate department are organized un- 
der the direction of the teacher. They do call- 
ing, visit the sick, look up new members, go to 
the hospitals and social settlement houses. Two 
strong young people’s classes carry this work 
further. Closely related to the Sunday school is 
the work of our Boy Scouts and Camp-Fire Girls 
as laid down by these national organizations. In 
special instruction at Easter to prepare groups 
of boys and girls for church membership spe- 
cial lessons in social service are included. 
‘White gift service’ at Christmas provides holi- 
day baskets for the poor. Our Friendship Hour 
Sunday evenings gathers into the Friendship 
Room of the church many of the young men and 
and women from the rooming-houses, who are 
thus led into the young people’s prayer meeting. 
Special addresses are frequently given on such 
subjects as tuberculosis, temperance and kindred 
things.” 


RELIGIOUS TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The Epworth League of the Methodist Church 
South has changed the name of its department 
of charity and help to the Department of Social 
Service. The Epworth Herald wants the north- 
ern church league to follow this example. The 
Herald is doing its best to broaden the idea and 
work of this department so that it will be in fact 
not only a relieving and reforming agency, but 
a preventive, constructive, formative force. To 
this end, the Herald publishes inciting programs 
for league meetings and platforms for commun- 
ity service. 

Effective community action in Chicago has 
been advanced by the Christian Endeavor Union 
which has combined the young people’s efforts 
in the several denominations. The union con- 
ducted the campaign that secured Sunday rest 
for more than 5,000 postal employes in Chicago, 
many of whom now attend church. Through its 
influence, congressional action has extended 


Sunday rest to postal employes throughout the 
nation. It helped defeat the bill to legalize prize 
fighting in Illinois. It supports a chaplain at 
the Cook County Hospital, and provides an or- 
ganized body of volunteer workers to assist 
him by providing flowers, reading matter, enter- 
tainments, and spiritual comfort to thousands of 
patients. “Comfort bags,” containing sewing 
and writing materials and a Bible, are distribu- 
uted among the sailors on the rivers and lake. 
An “efficiency campaign” designed to draw out 
and develop the abilities of the 15,000 members 
of the union is a novel and successful feature of 
its work. 


Summer Vacation Bible Schools 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools were conducted 
last summer in twenty-six principal cities. Seven 
hundred teachers served 38,306 children in 160 
schools, at an average cost of only a dollar for 
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each child. The association promoting this work 
claims that in fifty of the largest cities, after ex- 
isting agencies for child welfare have done their 
best, there are still 1,500,000 boys and girls un- 
helped by any organized philanthropy who spend 
sixty-two vacation days on the street, exposed to 
physical and moral dangers. 

The association aims to promote “the commu- 
nity use” of 100,000 church buildings for child 
welfare on broad and non-sectarian lines when 
public schools are closed in summer; to promote 
the social welfare of children, irrespective of 
race or creed, by good teaching and songs, and 
by happy occupations and oversight of games; 
and, finally, to employ in this field, including 18,- 
000,000 children, alert college men and women, 
fitted to be efficient leaders of children in wor- 
ship, work and play. 


The Friends’ Adult Schools 


A type of organization and method for re- 
ligious social training which is reproducing it- 
self in varied forms among other relgious bodies 
both in America and abroad is furnished by the 
adult schools of the Society of Friends in Eng- 
land. It is described by J. Wilhelm Rountree’ 
as “the method of Socrates and the message of 
Christ;” as finding its basis “in the promotion 
of a vivid sense of human fellowship, rooted in 
an all-embracing divine love;’ and as provid- 
ing “a bridge to a different form of church fel- 
lowship—to some future church order in that 
wider brotherhood, which in the far-off years 
will fuse the sects, embracing them as one in 
living bonds, where there will yet be a place for 
the ‘round-table,’ for the sweet discourse of kin- 
dred souls, breaking in common the spiritual 
bread of life.” 


Just what this means may be told best by this 
official statement of the purpose of an adult 
school and by a single concrete description of 
one of them: 


“To make and develop men and to teach them 
the art of life; to study the Bible frankly, freely, 
reverently, and without prejudice; to establish 
an umnsectarian basis for Christian effort and 
unity; to bring together in helpful comradeship 
and active service the different classes of so- 
ciety; to stimulate and educate public spirit and 
public morality; to teach men the responsibility 
of citizenship; to advance as far as may be the 
equality of opportunity; in short, to help men 
to understand and to live the life of Jesus Christ, 
and to encourage them in their personal allegi- 
ance to him.” 


The Barton Hill branch of the Bristol (Eng- 
land) Adult School works among the men of 
the densely populated artisan district in a build- 
ing specially erected for its work, after this 
manner: 


“A fatherly man lies in wait at the entrance 
with a good handgrip for all arrivals early Sun- 
day morning. At 8:25 a. m. secretaries of the 
Burial, Sick and Coal Clubs, the Savings Bank 


iHistory of Adult Schools by Rountree and Binns, Head- 
ley Bros., London. 
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and the early attendance fund are at the receipt 
of custom. The school opens at 8:30 with a 
prayer and hymn. The men divide into small 
groups to discuss the lesson for the day with the 
leader and each other, while the registry of at- 
tendance is marked. At 9 a. m. the groups merge 
again. Reports are received from members and 
from deputations who have visited other schools. 
New members are introduced by name. Those 
absent on account of sickness are mentioned. 
After the visitors are posted as to whom to visit 
the class separates after prayer at 10 a. m.” 


The axis on which the scheme revolves is the 
Bible lesson with entire freedom of discussion, 
which turns on a great catastrophe, such as some 
bill before Parliament, the death of a preacher 
or statesman, the local horse-races, the public 
house evil, or some recent book or article on 
social and religious questions. 

Social clubs for swimming, cricket, football, 
cycling, rambling, are features of some schools, 
as are temperance societies, lectures, excursions 
and devotional meetings. These social features 
prove so advantageous that they are considered 
indispensable to the up-keep of the adult school 
system. 

In the Philadelphia Adult School the men and 
women discussed their lesson on My Neighbor 
and His Possessions (scripture text “Thou shalt 
not covet”) after this fashion: 


“What is likely to result from coveting an- 
other’s possessions—to the nation, to the indi- 
vidual? What light does this law throw on the 
true path of social reform and progress? De- 
scriptions of the occupations of the members of 
the class were exchanged. A class in economics 
met once a week. Closely associated with Adult 
Schools in Baltimore and Philadelphia are social 
settlements, which are the outgrowths of this 
work.” 


And the End Is Not Vet 


That all this development of religious train- 
ing for citizenship and social work is only in its 
inception, let this letter from an observant pas- 
tor attest: 


“Throughout the Sunday school world today 
there is a growing demand for the social service 
side of our church activities. If this is to be 
met, it must be by the development of a new 
generation with such ideals. In the Sunday- 
school program and literature there is no uni- 
form recognition of the principles underlying 
such service. The ideas and activities of the 
Sunday school teachers and church workers 
along these lines are very chaotic, and are not 
directed with regard to the fundamental and uni- 
versal principles which I feel sure underlie this 
expression of the religious life. 

“Your opinion is asked with a view of getting 
out a book for the direction of Sunday school 
teachers and church workers along these lines. 
Towards formulating this volume, I am gather- 
ing opinions and data from religious workers 
and leading sociologists throughout the country 
as to two phases of this problem :— 
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“By the use of what material and by what 
methods of presentation may we develop the so- 
cial consciousness of religion among those from 
six to twelve years of age, from thirteen to 
sixteen, from seventeen to twenty-one, and from 
twenty-one years and upwards? 

“How can the work and teaching of the Sun- 
day school be connected in a practical way with 
the concrete problems of the local community?” 


The Reaction 


The reaction from the rapidly increasing so- 
cial interpretation and application of Christian- 
ity is surprising more for its feebleness than its 
strength, for its few spokesmen than its preva- 
lence, for its adherence to the letter than its 
vision of the spirit, and for its misunderstanding 
of the social view of religion than for its ex- 
clusively individualistic view of Christianity. 

The attempts at organized reaction against 
these social developments within the churches 
are two: One was made in the conference of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ at 
Chicago in a committee report and recommenda- 
tion, warning against the unspiritual tendency 
of social work; the other is an organized op- 
position within the Presbyterian church to the 
senior and intermediate grades of the Sunday 
School lessons described above. 

Perhaps a fair statement of sincere doubt and 
dissent regarding the social movement within 
the churches is that of Hugh R. Monro in the 
Sunday-School Times for November 2 and No- 
vember 9, 1912, under the title Is Christ’s Cross 
in Modern Social Service? While sympathetic 
with the aims and spirit of the social propa- 
ganda, he challenges it on the “single issue be- 
tween the New Testament gospel of salvation 
which Christ’s church has followed, even though 
falteringly and imperfectly for nineteen cen- 
turies, and the modern movement of ‘Social 
Service? as a new gospel and a new method now 
urged upon the church.” His objections to it 
are based upon his own views that it is “an 
entirely new” conception of the church’s mis- 
sion and of individual Christian responsibility 
and a new outlook upon society; that its adap- 
tation of the great texts and terms which en- 
shrine certain fundamental truths of Christian- 
ity will soon make “our whole Christian ter- 
minology count for nothing;’ that it obscures 
the distinctive teaching and preaching ministries 
of the church, by “mass methods of uplifting 
humanity in which Jesus took no part and evi- 
dently never intended that his disciples should 
take part;” that it deals with “physical condi- 
tions,” which distinctly lie within the political 
sphere, “since they are mainly dependent upon 
legislative measures for realization,” while “the 
mission of the church lies in the spiritual sphere 
and concerns itself with the transformation of 
men’s lives by the power of Christ, and building 
them up in Christian character;” that such ac- 
tivities as the regulation of public dances, the 
emancipation of athletics, or the promotion of a 
higher standard of theatrical performance, are 
difficult to reconcile with the pursuit of the 
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ideals in “the ministry of God’s Word, prayer, 
Bible study, the family altar, subjection to the 
Holy Spirit, and an absorbing devotion to tne 
will of God;” that it is false to assume charac- 
ter to be “in any large sense the product of en- 
vironment”—since “scores of redeemed men in 
our great cities and elsewhere are living ra- 
diantly happy and useful lives amid the very 
scenes of their former degradation, at the same 
time reaching out for their fellows in the power 
of Jesus Christ.” These, he claims, to be “the 
chiefest of social results.” 

His final conclusion is that “there has always 
been a fundamental incompatibility between this 
doctrine of the Cross and the commonly under- 
stood social or humanitarian program of effort. 
The Cross must fill the whole horizon, or it is 
nothing. Looking both to the welfare of the 
church and the uplift of society, this is the one 
measure of superlative promise.” 

To this array of objections the editor of the 
Sunday-School Times adds in black-faced, dou- 
ble-leaded type a still more surprisingly indis- 
criminate arraignment of “organized Christian 
social service conducted within the church and 
in the name of Jesus Christ.” He characterizes 
social service work as “a real peril,” as “a sub- 
stitute for the Gospel,” as “a short-cut to social 
regeneration,’ as “one of the greatest perils 
confronting the church and the world today’— 
“a tremendous crisis of the twentieth century 
church to be faced only with the decision to 
follow in their steps who followed our one Lord, 
by the way of Calvary only.” 

Thus fairly to state these sincere objectons is 
but to show how they beg the question in stat- 
ing it, in so far as it claims to be a statement of 
the point of view taken by those within the evan- 
gelical churches who are identified with “or- 
ganized Christian social service.” They yield 
nothing to these critics in being loyal to Christ 
and his Cross, to what he taught and. died to do. 
They reply, “these things ought ye to have done 
and not to have left the others undone.” For 
if “these things” are the fundamental proposi- 
tions of the Gospel, then it follows that these 
other things are their inevitable corollaries. 

Moreover, the social propagandists may claim 
that where a community of Christians is not a 
Christian community, one of two things is ap- 
parent: either the church fails “to react power- 
fully upon the life of the community, touching 
all its social, political, philanthropic, commercial 
and other interests,” as Mr. Monro promises it 
will; or it cannot claim “the presence and work- 
ing of God’s spirit,” which, he says, character- 
izes the church that does so react. If the fail- 
ure thus to react be denied, then the conditions 
existing in communities where church influence 
preponderates will be difficult to account for. 
If the claim of these churches “to the presence 
and working of God’s spirit” be denied, it will 
excommunicate many a church and unchurch 
many a community. Is it not to save Chris- 
tianity from just this dilemma that the Christian 
social movement has arisen? Is it not coming 
to the kingdom for just such a time as this? 
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VALUE OF A CHURCH COMMUNITY SURVEY 


JOHN TIMOTHY STONE 
PASTOR FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO 


The pastor of a large city church finds him- 
self surrounded by conditions which are not ideal 
according to the former definition of a pastor’s 
duties; his long hours of poring over his books; 
a systematic and faithful house to house visita- 
tion of members of his parish; his pre-eminent 
emphasis on the regular church services and 
preparation for the same—these still stand for 
him as an ideal. In so far as he is able to at- 
tain that ideal, he is a fortunate man; but if he 
is alive to his present opportunities he will prob- 
ably find that his schedule will have to be rear- 
ranged to meet a hundred and one other demands 
that come in upon him as a practical agent of 
administration. 

On the other hand, he will make a great mis- 
take if he intends to be the executive himself, 
aiming and attempting to do the things which 
a hundred others ought to do under his guid- 
ance. Organization for organization’s sake is 
a pure fallacy, but organization for the sake of 
accomplishment and effective results pertains 
today to every line of aggressive and successful 
Christian activity. This by no means is being 
disregarded by Christian leaders. Our foreign 
as well as home missionaries are marked exam- 
ples of careful and large administrative work. 
In some of our mission stations, where scores 
are involved in various departments, the whole 
work seems to go on with the perfect mechan- 
ism of exact machinery. 


It is wise for us to consider, first of all, the 
necessity of a comprehensive and painstaking 
survey of the field if we are to be able to ac- 
complish results without duplication. Cross 
purposes and cross activities injure one another. 
There should be a dovetailing of work in order 
to gain efficiency, and this relation can not exist 
unless a thorough and complete knowledge of 
the field is obtained. 

We ought to consider also as a primary re- 
quisite the opportunity which the church of God 
has today in any field to co-operate with present 
active and worthy agencies. The easiest thing 
in the world is to form a new organization, and 
one of the hardest things is to utilize the pres- 
ent organizations in scientific and practical co- 
operation. The trouble has been in so many 
instances that a man of personality, thrift or 
enthusiasm starts in to do everything his own 
way, and starts another organization, perhaps 
under the guidance of his church, thus centering 
everything in his one plan, and duplicating the 
work which older agencies have carried on in 
his neighborhood. He is a law to himself, or 
would be, because he feels he can work more 
easily from his own center than to know and 
understand the splendid work which has been 
done, and relate himself to it. This may not be 
his object; frequently it is simply a matter of 
ignorance. He has come into a field, and has 
been approached by a good many enthusiastic 
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PEOPLE IN THE FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH’S NEIGHBORHOOD 
“There is an average population of 63.56 persons per acre, which is slowly increasing. 


proportion of minors in the population is decreasing. 


is a very small one. 
every conceivable standard.” 
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The 
The problem of the foreigner in this field 


Yet no other area in Chicago furnishes as many types of people living under 
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Occupied Lodging Houses 
Section 43-44-& Part of 59- Chicago Telephone Co Sludy 


River to North Av. Wells to Lake: with. 
a few Additional Blocks ) 


TWENTY-FIRST WARD HOMES 

“Some of the worst housing conditions in the city are to be found here, although the evil of 
Houses built for private residences have been converted into 
Landlords are striving to adapt the old buildings to their new 
This has resulted in overcrowding, lack of light and proper sanitation.” 


bad housing may not be apparent. 
cheap boarding or lodging houses. 
purposes. 


individuals as to various lines of activity. He 
has started in without much direct analysis, and 
has kept busy all the time doing one thing after 
another as it came up. Hence, before very long 
a center of activity has grown up around him, 
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HOURS OF LABOR IN NEIGHBORHOOD 
FACTORIES 
“The average number of hour er day the 
employes work is 9.36" 
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of which he is the head, and a score of activ- 
ities are at work from his one center without 
the information and the knowledge which years 
have acquired in the painstaking work of many 
organizations working in the very same line. 

Now, it is not so much the duty of the local 
church to start new organizations as to co-op- 
erate in wise and helpful affiliation with all ex- 
isting organizations, in so far as they are doing 
their work aright. Of course, it is understood 
if an organization is not worthy and is not car- 
rying out its practical end wisely, it is time to 
start a reform, or form another efficient organ- 
ization in the same line; but a little careful study 
and thoughtful investigation would tie up the 
church in almost any locality to a score of active 
agencies. These are led by splendid men and 
women, who are able and willing, and in fact 
eager, to receive the co-operation of the 
churches. 

This latter process will take time and thought, 
and can not be done carelessly. The young men 
and the young women of the parish, of the Sun- 
day school in its various departments, and of 
all other agencies, can associate with the splen- 
did social organizations now doing the work. of 
general philanthropy in the spirit of Jesus Christ. 

The organized charities of the city are scien- 
tifically and effectively seeking to solve the prob- 
lem of poverty and want. A large percentage 
of their ablest workers are loyal Christian men 
and women. ‘The Juvenile Protective Associa- 
tion, the Boy Scouts and many other such or- 
ganizations are ready to co-operate in every way 
to assist in the local problem, and to receive the 
assistance of those who are locally interested. 
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CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


Too many times we act without thinking, or 
we leap before we look, and the object of a sur- 
vey such as we have carried on is not simply to 
know the conditions of our own field, but to nnd 
out as well the present work of earnest, active 
agencies who are.also working, in order that 
we may thoroughly co-operate with them. 

The object of the church is not to denomina- 
tionalize the community, but to give to the indi- 
viduals therein the capability of working out 
their own problem, spiritually and morally; and 
this from the standpgint of their own conscience. 
We aim, however, to assist them and the church 
may, in bringing them into personal contact with 
the Fountainhead of strength, give them the 
power within themselves to administrate their 
own affairs and work out their own salvation. 

This survey which we have just completed in 
a large portion of the twenty-first ward of Chi- 
cago is the result of a painstaking canvass by 
some twenty or twenty-five young men, some of 
whom were connected with a class at McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, led by G. B. St. 
John of New York city. Mr. St. John is en- 
gaged in the Social Service Department of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. This department is under the leader- 
ship of Charles Stelzle, and is supervised by the 
secretary of the home board of the church. Con- 
stant experience in this line of work, and con- 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 
OFFERED By THE COMMUNITY SURVEY OF THE FOURTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: 


Ask each member in what activities he or she is engaged and how many 
contribute toward the support of charitable agencies. 
Courses in social service should be conducted for men and boys, women 


and girls. 
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sultation with the local pastor, gives to them 
the opportunity to carry out the survey on the 
basis of the need of the local field. 

Many of the conditions which we supposed 
we understood thoroughly, the survey has proven 
false, whereas many more which we estimated 
as correct have been verified. The survey has 
opened the way for an immense amount of addi- 
tional activity among our church members and 
organized forces. Thousands of names of those 
who are partially interested have been given to 
us, and can be visited. Hundreds of names have 
come to us of those who have expressed a defi- 
nite preference for our demonination and our 
church, a large share of whom we did not know. 
The value of such a survey is not only in the 
gathering of these facts, and in the enlighten- 
ment which results, but in the “follow-up” work. 
A survey for a survey’s sake is as useless an 
undertaking as the act of a vain man sitting for 
his photograph in order that he may hang it in 
his own study! But a survey which leads to di- 
rect and active “follow-up” work is of just as 
practical value as the work of a forester who 
surveys the timber before the lumberman begins 
his work. 

_ Of course, one of the dangers is that such an 
immense amount of material is gathered which 
is not used that it is somewhat discouraging 
when compared with the actual work followed. 


Scouts should represent the church at social agencies and report the 
work of each to the church group especially interested. 


Representatives of the church should belong to the local league of the 


Juvenile Protective Association. 


Men of the church should walk about the park summer evenings to dis- 
cover the danger to unattended girls because of a lack of supervision. 

A look-out should be constantly kept by all members of the church for 
the sale of liquor, tobacco, and indecent pictures to minors, for disorderly 
pool rooms, street trades, and other conditions contributing to juvenile delin- 


quency. 


Men and women should volunteer for friendly visiting, professional men 


to give legal, medical or dental service; women to be visiting housekeepers, to 


aid in clerical work, to accompany women and children to dispensaries and 


hospitals; men and women to volunteer co-operation with department of 
health, schools, tenement house inspection, hospitals, police; to be responsible 
for the enforcement of law in the dance halls, and to provide a recreation 
center for adults in the center of the field. 
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This affords, however, an opportunity to dis- 
criminate between the important follow-up work 
and the unimportant, and also puts before the 
local church the ideal of that to which it may 
attain. It also gives the spirit of patience to 
the workers. 

It has been demonstrated in many churches 
and locations that the great difficulty has been 
that men have not stuck to their own jobs pa- 
tiently, persistently, faithfully, and constantly. 
Many a man is more popular in speaking in 
different places around the country and telling 
other churches how to work than he is useful in 
his own field. A survey means that patient, con- 
tinuous years must show the result of his earnest 
leadership and labor. A community can not be 
changed in a month nor in a year. One thing 
after another must receive the impress of many 
personalities until the reforming process has re- 
sulted from the regenerating process of indi- 
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vidual life. Theories and plans will not effec- 
tually change cities or wards. They are impor- 
tant, but only important when faithful, constant 
work, together with careful organization, work 
out results. 

A survey such as this also inspires prayerful 
and conscientious workers to greater effort and 
to a greater faith. The need is seen, and with 
the need the power of the unseen but all power- 
ful leadership of God is recognized. Men “at- 
tempt great things for God,” and they are will- 
ing to begin in quiet, practical ways, for they 
also “expect great things from him.” 

We believe this survey will result in a more 
definite consecration, and in a more compre- 
hensive view than anything which has ever been 
attempted in our parish, but we do not mean to 
philosophize so much as practicalize, and the 
test of efficiency after all will be seen in the de- 
velopment of the work of years. 


FORD HALL: A SPIRITUAL PLYMOUTH ROCK 
WILLIAM HORTON FOSTER 


“IT could easily imagine the Galilean on that 
Ford Hall platform answering the eager, earnest 
questions of the perplexed multitude.” In this 
way William T. Ellis described the Sunday 
evening forum in Boston whose fifth birthday 
was celebrated February 23. 

Eleven years ago, Daniel Sharp Ford, pub- 
lisher of The Youth's Companion, in his will 
gave the Baptist Social Union of Boston absolute 
control of the imposing building opposite the 
State House on Beacon Hill, as well as a con- 
siderable income from invested funds. He de- 
sired these gifts to be expended as the union 
should see fit “to soften the inevitable conflict 
between employer and employed.” In the build- 
ing was a hall admirably suited for use as a 
forum. Obeying the wish of the philanthropist, 
the union has promoted and managed a series of 
Sunday night meetings, modeled on the Cooper 
Union gatherings in New York, but having a 
distinct religious tone. 

The prime mover in this undertaking is George 
W. Coleman, a Baptist layman. His broad soc- 
ial vision discerned the unchurched crowd and 
he was moved with compassion for it. He saw 
the “common denominator of ethical impulse,” 
to use his own phrase, which could reduce to 
common terms varying races and creeds. He 
believed that a weekly open discussion and con- 
ference would help find that common ground 
upon which men of all creeds and of no creeds 
could stand together. He further believed that 
such a meeting would fulfill the letter and the 
spirit of Daniel Sharp Ford’s will. 

At the first meeting, February 22, 1909, a labor 
leader, a settlement worker, a trustee of the 
union, and the president of the Universal Peace 
Society addressed the 150 men and women pres- 
ent. At the next meeting, one week later, 
Charles Sprague Smith of Cooper Union, New 
York, spoke on the Brotherhood of Man. That 
brotherhood has been voiced at every meeting 


since, but from almost as many points of view 
as there have been speakers and addresses. 

Fully 75 per cent of the members of the audi- 
ence are men, and about as many confessed to 
going to no other Sunday religious service. A 
large majority declare themselves without 1n- 
terest in any form of organized religion. The 
faith most largely represented is the Jewish; 
nearly every known creed finds adherents in the 
congregation—for such it truly is. People of all 
walks in life, except the leisure class, are rep- 
resented. About 40 per cent are trade workers, 
largely union men; about 30 per cent are clerks 
and salespeople, while the professional and stu- 
dent classes form about equal divisions of the 
balance. 

For all their difference in creed and race, 
there is one dominant controlling note in all, a 
passionate longing for light. They are reach- 
ing for something somewhere, and there is a 
dignity about their striving which makes every 
form of self seeking or self serving look petty 
and mean. Everything from Socialism to the 
religion of India is discussed, and every man 
and woman present is eagerly responsive. The 
questions are pertinent, often subtle and search- 
ing, but a common ethical impulse animates all; 
men and women of all faiths and no faith sing 
together America and Brotherhood and join rev- 
erently in “Our Father who art in Heaven.” 
As one sits night after night and gazes into 
the faces of the audience he sees them melt into 
a composite photograph of hope and longing and 
almost of faith—a picture which has no counter- 
part outside the records of the vision of a 
prophet. 

There has been no preaching at Ford Hall 
and yet the majority of the speakers have been 
preachers. Those who believe that the church 
will see that its mission is to save the world 
as well as to save sinners—to guide the poor 
battered world into a safe port as well as rescue 
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those poor sailors who have fallen overboard— 
to use Professor Peabody’s fine figure—can take 
comfort that among clergy as well as laymen 
are to be found those who can rightly teil the 
story of brotherhood. And there are ministers 
in the audience—men who come for fresh in- 
spiration and go back to give to their churches 
the lessons they have learned from the un- 
churched. 


Already some eleven similar forums are main- 
tained in and about Boston, while five more are 
about to start and others are forming. New 
Orleans and Colorado Springs have flourishing 
forums frankly copying Ford Hall, and Minne- 
apolis, Detroit and Nashville are making prep- 
arations for similar undertakings. The Youth’s 
Companion is not the only Daniel Sharp Ford 
institution which is far-reaching in influence. 


From the start, the attendance at the meetings 
has rapidly increased. Hundreds are turned away 
and the line waits outside for hours. There is 
never any crowding or jostling, and through 
friendly contact in this way the audience gets to 
feel cordial and unrestrained. Ford Hall Folks, a 
journal containing a stenographic report of the 
address given each week and the questions asked 
afterward, is passed around before the meeting 
opens, and for the next half hour the audience 
busies itself in discussion of the meeting of a 
week ago. Genuinely good music makes up the 
first half-hour of the program. Then comes the 
address and then the questions. And those ques- 
tions! David Starr Jordan refers to the “excit- 
ing pleasure” of his address. He must be a brave 
man who would face a Ford Hall audience. Some 
restless questioner seems always able to find the 
weak spot in the most carefully prepared address. 
The real spirit of the questions and the ques- 
tioners is courteous—no matter how stinging 
may be the form of the remark. 

The most enjoyable feature avout the question- 
ing is George W. Coleman. . He as chairman— 
and he has been in charge of the meetings ever 
since they started—receives the questions and 
passes them on to the speaker. Of course, the 
audience is human as all audiences are, and oc- 
casionally a little animosity creeps in; occasion- 
ally a “thinker who has never been able to har- 
ness up his theories to actual life’ gets lost in 
the mazes of his own question. But they all 
respond to the lightest suggestion from Mr. 
Coleman. Anything he says goes with them, for 
he belongs to them and they love him. 

The human equation in it all is George W. 
Coleman. A little Jewess of sixteen said in a 
letter: “I am one of the girls you used to meet 
on your way to work and whom you have con- 
verted to desire to do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you.” Busy business man as 
he is, one would judge from the account—an ac- 
count difficult to obtain!—of his kindnesses that 
serving his Ford Hall folks is his chief occu- 
pation. He carries them always in his heart. 
He knows most of them by name—the atheist 
in the far gallery, the Italian tailor down in 
front, the militant trade unionist on the left, 
the I. W. W. laborer back by the door, the So- 
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cialist in the front corner—yes, and the little 
Jewess near the large pillar—he knows them all 
and they know he knows them, really knows 
them, and that’s why they love him. 

Since the first season, Mary C. Crawford, for- 
merly secretary of the Woman’s Trade Union 
League, has acted as secretary at the meetings. 
A college graduate and trained journalist, she 
has brought to the multitudinous details of the 
work the system and the push that have been 
necessary to energize it. 

On their anniversary the Ford Hall folks pre- 
sented to George W. Coleman a beautiful bound 
volume of touchingly appreciative letters from 
men in every part of the country who are promi- 
nent in various walks of life as well as from the 
regular attendants at the meetings. The follow- 
ing examples will serve to tell the story of Ford 
Hall and to present a composite tribute to the 
chairman of the meetings. 


“T never believed it possible to love in such 
a personal sense every member of an aggrega- 
tion of people,” declared one who says the meet: 
ings have revived his religion and his hope. 


The secretary of a cigar makers’ union says: 
2 yi 


“A trade unionist, pure and simple, who believes 
in the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, I desire to express my appreciation of 
what Ford Hall is doing. Truly the 
Christian is beginning to understand christianity.” 


A Boston woman, born of Pilgrim ancestors, 
meets “at Ford Hall men and women of all 
nationalities from all countries, and some of no 
country to judge by their confessions of faith. 
We feel that we are all one people for we are 
all searching for the same truths. It is won- 
deriul,”’ 


FORD 


HALL 


Freda Rogolsky says: “Ford Hall is a ‘melting 
pot’ where we all come together, forgetting all 
prejudices, and are brothers listening to how we 
may better the conditions and make this world a 
better place to live in for our next generations.” 

A blind man says: “You are helping to work 
out the grand thought of the poet: 


“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world teeds,” 


Meyer Bloomfield adds his word: “The Ford 
Hall meetings have been a school of democracy 
where the faculty has been the audience.” 

Rabbi Wise: “T think, Dear Coleman, that your 
very special if not unique achievement lies in 
showing forth as you do, with earnestness and 
power, what I venture to call the practicability 
of religion—the realization of our ideals.” 

Norman Hapgood declares “Perhaps the great- 
est problem of democracy is to bring into the 
lives of the working majority as fine a spiritual 
and intellectual element as can be had by what 
are now the more favored classes. Towards 
this end your work at Ford Hall is contributing 
nobly.” 

Rev. Harold Marshall writes: “For a hundred 
years we Universalists have been proclaiming a 
belief that religion is a human attribute; but 
here in the cradle of liberal Christianity we left 
it to you to conduct the first serious laboratory 
experiment to test the theory. Some day Ford 
Hall will be recognized as a spiritual Plymouth 
Rock.” 
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A Jew writes: “I am a Jew, you know, and 
some of the dearest friends I possess were for- 
merly rabid Jew-haters. But such animosity 
cannot exist in Ford Hall atmosphere; it melts. 
And you may rest assured that I, in return, have 
learned to love my Christian neighbors, God 
bless them. Such is Christianity, stranger, as 
Ford Hall expounds it.” 

And then mark what Lyman Abbott says: “You 
have proved in Boston . . . that whenever 
the church forgets itself and thinks only of the 
service which it can render, it finds that the 
people are interested in problems of the religious 
life more profoundly than in any other problem, 
and will flock in great numbers to hear these 
problems discussed in a vital way by vital men.” 


And finally a cluster of epigramatic apprecia- 
tions of what Ford Hall has meant to regular 
attendants at the Sunday meetings: 


“These meetings stand for the highest type of 
moral and educational influences.” 

“Ford Hall stands for the biggest and broad- 
est brotherhood.” 

“Each lecture affords me a continuous pleasure 
for the week.” 

“I have never left a meeting without feeling 
uplifted, strengthened, benefitted.” 

“Aching to tell what Ford Hall has done for 
me.’ 


“Ford Hall meetings are more to me than a 
college education.” 


- March 22, 1913, 
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LABOR CONDITIONS AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


ADELBERT MOOT 
FORMER PRESIDENT NEW YORK STATE BAR ASSOCIATION 


‘[In many quarters the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court up- 
holding the Mann Act, in the white slave cases, has been regarded as foreshadowing 
the entrance of the federal government upon many lines of legislation that have 
been considered, heretofore, as exclusively within the province of the states. In this 
article Mr. Moot shows how the result in the Mann case marks the culmination of a 
line of decisions which may establish the right of Congress to enact social legislation 
controlling all industries that enter into interstate commerce.—Ed.] 


In his striking inaugural address, President 
Wilson said: 


“We have been proud of our industrial achieve- 
ments, but we have not hitherto stopped thought- 
_ fully enough to count the human cost, the cost 
of lives snuffed out, of energies overtaxed and 
broken, the fearful physical and spiritual cost 
to the men and women and children upon whom 
the dead weight and burden of it all has fallen 
piteously the years through. The groans and 
agony of it all had not yet reached our ears; 
the solemn moving undertone of our life com- 
ing up out of the mines and factories, and out 
of every home where the struggle had its inti- 
mate and familiar seat. There can be 
no equality of opportunity, the first essential 
of justice in the body politic, if men and women 
and children be not shielded in their lives, their 
very vitality, from the consequences of great 
industrial and social processes which they can- 
not alter, control, or singly cope with. : 
Sanitary laws, pure food laws, and laws de- 
termining conditions of labor which individuals 
are powerless to determine for themselves are 
intimate parts of the very business of justice 
and legal efficiency.” 


Has the national government power to remedy 
the conditions the president describes and sug- 
gests should be remedied? A brief consideration 
of our Constitution and some of the decisions 
under it may be of value in answering this 
question. 

The power granted the national government 
by the Constitution to deal with such matters 
is contained in the following words: 

“The Congress shall have power . . . to 
regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes ;” 
and in the supplemental grant of power: 

“To make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
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going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the government of the Unit- 
ed States, or in any department or officer there- 
On 


Any thoughtful consideration of the language 
used in the Constitution will show that the 
extent of this grant of power to the national 
government depends upon the exclusive or in- 
clusive meaning put upon the words “to regulate 
commerce.” What do those words mean? In 
what sense are they used in the Constitution? 
The Constitution itself is silent upon that sub- 
ject. Consequently, we must look to decisions 
made in cases involving laws of the states and 
of the United States, for the answer the courts 
have been forced to make to these questions. 

The first great case to come before the courts 
(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheaton, 1), was a case 
involving the navigation of the Hudson river, 
wholly within New York. The state of New 
York assumed it had the right to control the 
navigation of this river, and it granted to Ful- 
ton and his associates the exclusive right to 
navigate the Hudson river with the steamboats 
built under Fulton’s patents. In due time, this 
exclusive right was questioned by others who 
also desired to navigate the Hudson river with 
steamboats. The resulting litigation passed 
through the courts of New York, and in those 
courts one of the greatest judges of his time 
upheld the exclusive right granted by New 
York state, and enjoined Gibbons from. navi- 
gating the Hudson river for that reason. Gib- 
bons retained Daniel Webster and William Wirt, 
two of the most eminent lawyers any country 
ever saw, to present his case to the United States 
Supreme Court. They were met by lawyers al- 
most equally proficient, and the case was ably 
argued in that court in the February term, 
1824. 

The result of that argument was the first 
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great decision as to the meaning of the language 
quoted from the Constitution, one of the most 
important decisions ever rendered by any court. 
In substance the court held in this case that 
Congress had the power to prescribe the terms 
and conditions under which vessels might navi- 
gate the great rivers and lakes of this country. 

This decision really turns upon the meaning 
of the single word “commerce.” In the decis- 
ion, Chief Justice Marshall thus defined that 
word: 

“The counsel for the appellee would limit it 
to traffic, to buying and selling, or the inter- 
change of commodities, and do not admit that 
it comprehends navigation. This would restrict 
a general term applicable to many objects, to one 
of its significations. Commerce undoubtedly is 
traffic, but it is something more; it is inter- 
course. It describes the commercial intercourse 
between nations and parts of nations, in all its 
branches, and is regulated by prescribing rules 
for carrying on that intercourse.” 

This singularly clear decision as to what the 
word “commerce” means, as used in the Consti- 
tution, has been quoted again and again in num- 
berless decisions since, but so well has it stood 
the test of time that no serious or lasting criti- 
cism of it has ever been made. The statement 
that it includes “commercial intercourse : 
in all its branches” proved most illuminating. Un- 
der this ruling it was conceded that where Con- 
gress spoke on the subject by statute, all state 
laws must yield, but in the absence of congres- 
sional statutes it has been conceded that within 
reasonable bounds states might legislate as to 
commerce within state boundaries. Where the 
subject is national, and admits of only one uni- 
form system of law, state laws are invalid, but 
where the subject is one that has a local as well 
as a national character, there may be both state 
and national laws on the subject, if they do not 
conflict. 

And so, following this first decision came oth- 
ers holding that all vessels, crews, passengers, 
freight, bridges, and the like, substantially in- 
volving interstate commerce by water, are sub- 
ject to national regulation. 

Then came the statutes and decisions follow- 
ing the same case, holding that all railways, en- 
gines, cars, railway passengers, passenger rates, 
freight, freight rates, safety appliances, tele- 
graph lines, hours of labor, and employers’ lia- 
bility, are subject to the same law where inter- 
State commerce is substantially involved. 

But a momentous question remained unsettled 
as recently as 1903, and that was the meaning of 
the word “regulate.” Did it include prohibition 
of that which is evil? In 1895 Congress made it 
a crime to carry lottery tickets in interstate com- 
merce, by mail or otherwise, and the legal ques- 
tion raised was, had Congress the power thus to 
prohibit such interstate traffic. 
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So well was this question argued at the Oc- 
tober term, 1900, that it was ordered re-argued 
at the October term the following year, and- 
again ordered re-argued at the October term, 
1902. As the result of these three arguments, a 
bare majority of the court finally sustained Jus- 
tice Harlan in a decision thus carefully stated 
by him: 

“We decide nothing more in the present case 
than that lottery tickets are subjects of traffic 
among those who choose to sell or buy them ; 
that the carriage of such tickets by independent 
carriers from one state to another is, therefore, 
interstate commerce; that under its power to 
regulate commerce among the several states 
Congress, subject to the limitations imposed by 
the Constitution upon the exercise of the powers 
granted, has plenary authority over such com- 
merce, and may prohibit the carriage of such 
tickets from state to state; and that legislation 
to that end and of that character is not incon- 
sistent with any limitation or restriction imposed 
upon the exercise of the powers granted to Con- 
gress.” . (Lottery. Gases, 188 (UG 525.0305) 


Having these cases in mind, it will be seen 
that commerce includes intercourse between the 
states, and Congress, having the power to pro- 
hibit immoral commerce, or intercourse, or traf- 
fic, that thereby the interstate channels may be 
left free and unobstructed for moral and harm- 
less commerce and intercourse, it follows that 
the Mann Law, prohibiting the importation of 
white slaves from one state to another, or from 
one country to another, is the mere exercise of 
the great power of Congress granted to it by the 
Constitution and upheld by a long line of deci- 
sions of the courts, of which the few striking 
ones referred to are only illustrations. 

Let us add one “further illustration of the 
power of Congress in all these matters. 

In 1906 Congress enacted an Employers’ Lia- 
bility Law, that was soon pronounced unconstitu- 
tional because it did not carefully observe the 
rights reserved to the states in such matters, as 
to concerns not engaged in any way in interstate 
commerce; but that decision plainly showed that 
an act properly drawn as to interstate commerce 
employers would probably be upheld by the Su- 
preme Court. (Employers’ Liability Cases, 207 
U. S. 463.) 

Accordingly in April, 1910, Congress amended 
the Employers’ Liability Act to make it conform 
to this decision of the Supreme Court. The 
amended act, however, was also attacked as to 
its constitutionality, but it was upheld by the 
court. In upholding that act the court quoted 
with approval from the able brief of the late 
Solicitor General Bowers the following clear 
statement of the “settled” law: 


“The act of interstate commerce is done by 
the labor of men and with the help of things; 
and these men and things are the agents and 
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instruments of the commerce. If the agents or 
instruments are destroyed while they are doing 
the act, commerce is stopped; if the agents or 
instruments are interrupted, commerce is inter- 
rupted; if the agents or instruments are not 
of the right kind or quality, commerce in conse- 
quence becomes slow or costly or unsafe or oth- 
erwise inefficient; and if the conditions under 
which the agents or instruments do the work of 
commerce are wrong or disadvantageous, those 
bad conditions may and often will prevent or 
interrupt the act of commerce or make it less 
expeditious, less reliable, less economical and less 
secure. Therefore, Congress may legislate about 
the agents and instruments of interstate com- 
merce and about the conditions under which 
those agents and instruments perform the work 
of interstate commerce, whenever such legisla- 
tion bears, or in the exercise of a fair legislative 
discretion can be deemed to bear, upon the re- 
liability or promptness or economy or security 
or utility of the interstate commerce act.” (Sec- 
ond Employers’ Liability Cases, 223 U. S., 1, 48.) 


Recurring now to the language quoted from 
the stirring address of President Wilsbn—what 
application shall we make of these settled rules 
of law in dealing with the subject brought so 
forcibly to our attention by him? The question 
presented is, shall we go to all the various state 
legislatures with model acts designed to regulate 
the hours of labor, days of labor, places of labor, 
and compensation to injured employes, or to 
those who come after them, or, instead, shall we 
look to the national legislature for proper na- 
tional legislation on these subjects? Shall we 
fritter away our time in piecemeal appeals to the 
various state legislatures for piecemeal legisla- 
tion, however model its character, or, instead, 
shall we look to the national legislature for care- 
fully thought out and comprehensive legislation 
covering the subject? 

The great railways, steamship lines, and manu- 
facturing and distributing corporations all do 
interstate business. Millions of men and women 
are engaged with the railways, the steamship 
lines, the steel companies, the wholesale stores, 
and the great manufacturing industries of the 
country. Many of these employes work twelve 
hours a day, and seven days a week, while many 
other worthy citizens find it difficult to get any 
work at all, so unevenly is work distributed. 
Women and children work hopelessly long days, 
and too many of them, while other women and 
children are unable to get any work, because of 
this unequal distribution. In many places the 
working conditions are unsafe and unsanitary, 
while in others they are good. 

Is it not plain that all these employers and 
these laborers should have some more uniform 
and just rule of law to govern their relations to 
each other and to their work? Should it not 
be possible to take all the model laws and from 
them frame a national act that will cover the 
permissible hours and days of labor for men, 
women and children, the permissible sanitary 
conditions for them, the permissible conditions 
for them as to safety, and that will prescribe 
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what compensation shall be received by them in 
case of injury, or by those who come after them 
in case of their death? 

Should it not be possible to prepare legislation 
definite and clear enough to enable the injured 
employe, or his widow or representative, easily 
to determine what their rights are in order that 
without the intervention of an insurance com- 
pany or a lawyer a fair settlement may be made 
with the employer? After giving a reasonable 
time in which to make such settlements, and pro- 
viding that settlements brought about by fraud 
or unfairness shall be void, should not such 
legislation provide for a competent adjuster in 
each federal district, appointed by the judge, who 
shall take proof as to the facts in case of dis- 
pute, and report to the court his opinion as to 
liability? If a lawyer or a claim agent is en- 
gaged, should not his compensation be subject 
to the action of the court, that the injustice of 
a 50 per cent contingent fee for merely making 
a settlement or conducting an easy case shall 
no longer be possible? If either party is dis- 
satisfied with the report of the adjuster, upon 
filing exceptions to that report, should the party 
not have the right to come into the court and 
try the case out before court and jury in the 
usual manner? 

If we had such a statute applying to all cor- 
porations substantially engaged in interstate 
commerce, and all such corporations were com- 
pelled to file within a reasonable time their writ- 
ten assent to its terms of liability or be prohib- 
ited from engaging in interstate commerce, it is: 
not difficult to believe that an immense amount 
of injustice and litigation could be avoided. 

Would it not be better to have such simple 
legislation, laying stress on sanitary conditions 
and safety, reasonable hours of work, and rea- 
sonable compensation in case of injury or death, 
than it would be to have crude state insurance 
laws that encourage malingering, enormously in- 
crease the expense of taxpayers for needless of- 
ficials, and fail to put a premium on the side of 
health and safety? 

Doubtless such a statute could not be drawn 
in a day. It would require the mature consid- 
eration of labor leaders and employers of labor, 
and the most experienced and broad-minded 
counsel that they could bring to their considera- 
tion. There have been objections in the past, 
and there will be objections in the future, to 
any such legislation, because of state rights. 

Right or wrong, however, the Constitution of 
the United States, the decisions to which we 
have called attention, and the business conditions 
of today, have made it impossible properly to 
settle this broad question by appealing to first 
one state and then another. For a long period 
of years experienced and able lawyers have la- 
bored for uniform state legislation on matters 
so simple that it would seem easy to obtain it, 
and yet as the result of all these labors there are 
but few laws that are uniform in different states, 
and usually these laws are to be found in but 
very few states. 

In the matter of welfare of workers in inter- 
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state commerce, however, is involved a problem 
of national concern, and it can be adequately 
dealt with only by national law. Upon no other 
basis can the employers or the employes be put 
on equal terms with each other everywhere in 
interstate commerce. If the relation of employ- 
ers and employes to each other in interstate 
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commerce is thus regulated by national law, the 
states, in self-defense, will be compelled to adopt 
substantially the same regulations. It is only 
just and right that a subject of national impor- 
tance and scope should be settled by national 
law; and it is doubtful if it will ever be settled 
right by any legislation short of that. | 


FRANCES SQUIRE POTTER 


The first women trade unionists in America 
were conscious daughters of one revolution and 
the mothers of a greater one. Naturally their 
organization arose in New England, the theater 
of the early industrial movement. They were 
characterized by a New England feeling. The 
textile workers were American girls, the daugh- 
ters of farmers. A strong religious note per- 
vaded their resolutions and other official utter- 
ances. There was a remarkable repetition of 
the declarations and phrases which had been 
common fifty years before upon the lips of the 
revolutionary orators and patriots. 

The movement for organization among them 
from the time of the formation of a union by 
the tailoresses of New York in 1825 through the 
dominant period of the Knights of Labor is out- 
lined by John B. Andrews, now secretary of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
in Volume X of the Federal Report on the Con- 
dition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in 
the United States. Mr. Andrews’ résume is 
clear, concrete, unpretentious and comprehen- 
sive. It shows a penetrating and orderly grasp 
of the subject. The writer has an appreciation 
of the picturesque and a sympathy which is 
grateful to the layman. These qualities, also 
enhance the value of his analysis for the scien- 
tific reader. There is apparent an understand- 
ing of the slow and progressive change of in- 
dustrial forces which he interprets through an 
admirable selection of seemingly fragmentary 
episodes. Mr. Andrews has condensed and se- 
lected with skill, yet he knows when to go into 
detail. The emphasis placed upon the great prin- 
ciples behind the brief successes and the in- 
evitable reverses of women’s trade unions make 
this report an unusually valuable document. 

Certain things stay by one after reading Mr. 
Andrews’ report. Among these are: the patience 
and endurance of women workers: the preval- 
ence of the defensive strike against longer 
hours, cut wages, and worse things; the dra- 
matic coming together of the ardent and ignor- 
ant altruist from without the ranks of labor, and 
the definite, practical worker; the well-inten- 
tioned but one-sided vision of the altruist so 
obsessed with the woman side of the movement 
that she could organize women as strike break- 
ers in a man’s strike, and the more enlightened 
leadership of a Leonora Barry, “machine hand,” 
who said “Organize within the industrial hive, 

*See Federal Report on Woman and Child Wage-earners 
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not just as women”; the importance of the press, 
particularly the labor press; the social evil in- 
evitably keeping pace with economic depression ; 
the growing callousness of the public conscious- 
ness from the Puritan days to the present, along 
with the increase of reform talk. 

The account of the first strikes is illuminating 
when placed side by side with those of today. 
They were defensive rather than aggressive. 
They were accompanied by what are generally 
supposed to be recent devices—parades, mass 
meetings, ballads and lampoons. 

The earliest sustained investigations into the 
conditions of working women ‘in the United 
States were made and published by Mathew 
Carey of Philadelphia in the twenties. Under 
his inspiration, too, in 1835, the tailoresses and 
seamstresses of Philadelphia met with the women 
of other trades, and formed what is, appar- 
ently, the first city federation of working women’s 
organizations. The ten years following 1825 saw 
the organization of several trades besides those 
of the textile workers. The experiments were 
sporadic; but even the failures inspire respect 
because they illustrate the crying out of a live 
organism against the first pinch of the great 
competitive forces of industrialism in the ma- 
chine age. 

The second period of the movement, 1840- 
60, represents the vaguer and wider pro- 
test of a nation groping for a remedy against. 


wrongs which were repudiated morally but not 


understood economically. The struggle between 
abolitionists and secessionists has drawn atten- 


tion away from the less spectacular develop-— 


ments appearing in the women’s reform associa- 
tions. These organizations were composed chief- 
ly of textile mill girls but included representatives 
of cap-makers, shoe-makers, and the intolerably 
oppressed tailoresses and seamstresses. These 
are the years of legislative reform and legisla- 
tive disillusionment for working women. The 
leaders soon realized the hopelessness of isolated 
action, and the organizations of Pennsyivania 
and New England women began to co-operate. 
The first ten-hour law was passed by the New 
Hampshire legislature in 1847 with the vitiating 
clause exempting special contract. 

The Civil War accelerated the changes begun 
earlier. The government, for the first time, em- 
ployed women in clerkships. War widows took 
to the needle in such numbers that women who 


were not “near relations of soldiers” were pushed 


to the wall by government preference. Women 
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sewing for the contract departments appealed 
to Lincoln for relief against the sub-contract 
middlemen. Shortly after began that influx of 
old world peoples and old world problems which 
the founders of the republic thought they had 
left behind them for good when they crossed 
the Atlantic. Famine drove the immigrants out 
of Ireland. The year of revolution, 1848, drove 
them out of western Europe. The Austro- 
Prussian War drove them out of eastern Europe. 
For fifty years we have felt the same terror of 
this inundation, and still they are coming! 

In 1869 women were admitted for the first 
time, upon equal terms, into a men’s trade union, 
when a charter was granted to the women of 
Typographical Union No. 1 of New York. This 
event marks a step in the wisdom of both men 
and women. It was the first perception of the 
fact that the economic problem is the same for 
every worker regardless of sex, and that there 
is but one way to solve it, by making common 
cause. This third period also saw in the Daugh- 
ters of St. Crispin, an association of the shoe 
workers, the rise of the first national organiza- 
tion of women. 

The Fourth Period, which began in 1880, is 
characterized by the dominance of the Knights 
of Labor. This organization affirmed the sol- 
idarity of labor without regard to trades or sex. 
It was the first time that a general organization 
invited women into its ranks upon an equal foot- 
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ing with men. One of the most stirring stories 
in the annals of the ~woman’s labor movement 
is that of Mrs. Leonora Barry, lecturer, pamph- 
leteer, organizer, research worker, and conse- 
crated politician. 

The report is presented in two divisions. Part 
II, by W. D. P. Bliss, is a collection of research 
material upon the history of women in trade 
unions since the organization of the American 
Federation of Labor. Up-to-date tables are in- 
terspersed and the collection is preceded by the 
author’s exposition of his theory and conclusions. 
There is a sense of nearness to the materials 
which indicates a lack of organic grasp ot the 
subject. 

Part II gives one the impression of being an 
accumulation of facts, for later synthesis. There 
are striking narrations; for example, the epi- 
sode of the Swedish women of Chicago. One is 
conscious of the on-coming of the tragedy of 
labor, which, after all, is not so much its struggle 
with oppressive external forces as it is the 
disasters from internal treachery and dissension. 

An appendix by Helen Marot gives the key 
for the interpretation of the Woman’s Trade 
Union movement of today. 

The volume as a whole leaves a vivid concep- 
tion, tempered by a true historical perspective, 
of the throes of a giant democracy to rid itself 
of the congestion and fever of an over-speeded, 
unsystematized, faulty industrial system. 


TIMBER CAMP PLANNING IN ALABAMA 
ETHEL ARMES, 


Kaulton is the name of the first model indus- 
trial town to be set up in Alabama by a lumber 
concern. Saw mill camps are proverbial all over 
the South for rather sorry conditions, rough 
shacks, hill-billy folk and hill-billy looks all 
through. The Kaul Lumber Company has a large 
saw mill plant in the county of Tuscaloosa—a 
portion of what is known as the Birmingham dis- 
trict—about a quarter of a mile south of the 
century-old town of Tuscaloosa, seat of the state 
university. 

The company owns an immense acreage of 
timber in this section. A tract comprising eighty 
acres immediately adjoining the plant, thickly 
wooded in spots and fairly level, was set aside 
by this company for separate quarters for its 
white and negro labor, and ground was thus 
broken a year ago for the town, 

The town plan, the work of George F. Miller, 
of Boston, the landscape architect who designed 
Corey, is compact, practical and artistic. In 
form, like a palm-leaf fan, the stem leads out 
from the saw mill and all the “works” in the 
form of a tree-lined way to the office and com- 
missary, church and school buildings, fountain 
and park space, on beyond to the workers’ homes. 

At the present time, forty-five houses and 
the hotel have been completed. They are plain, 
simple houses, an adaptation of the California 
bungalow type, but with higher ceilings and more 


air space. There are four rooms to each house 
14 by 18 feet, two chimneys, and double win- 
dows. The inn is designed along California- 
Spanish lines and has twenty rooms. It is built 
in a square with a patio in the center to be 
grass plotted and planted with roses and wistaria. 

While the sewerage, drainage, systems, light- 
ing and water works are not yet completed, each 
house is designed to permit their installation. 

The houses are all standard type, all precisely 
alike, built of lumber, rough side out. They do 
not, however, present a uniform appearance be- 
cause such varying material is used in their con- 
struction, and a varying color scheme is employ- 
ed. A high grade creosoted stain is used in 
several shades of browns and greens, some yel- 
lows and whites, and thus a charming and _ har- 
monious effect is obtained. They are further 
differentiated by various styles of lattice work 
and grill work on the little front porches, on 
which it is proposed to have climbing vines and 
roses. Then, too, the lots vary, being from 57 
to 70 feet front, and from 125 to 140 feet deep, 
while there is a good space between the houses 
and none of them are “lined up” in stiff rows, 
but follow a general curvilinear scheme and all 
slope toward the street. 

Water oaks, red elms and Lombardy poplars 
will be planted on the streets this spring. The 
original forest trees—second growth at least— 
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pines and oaks and some hickory, are retained in 
every possible instance. 

The inn faces a reservation which is planned 
to be at some future date an athletic field, park 
and playground. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to have their employes develop this feature 
themselves. “Paternalism” is being strictly 
avoided. 

The Negro camp is across the railroad tracks 
at some distance from the white camp, and has 
its own civic center, and town plan, quite as at- 
tractive as the white section of Kaulton. 


NIGHT TELEPHONE OPERATORS 


In the December, 1912, Bulletin of the New 
York Department of Labor, E. B. Patton gives 
the result of a study of night telephone service. 
The report shows that 99 per cent of the 10,652 
persons employed in the telephone industry in this 
state are women. Of these 2,677 work at night, 
the greater proportion in New York city. About 
50 per cent work the whole night from 9 P. M. 
to6 A. M. Of the 2,230 female operators whose 
age is reported, almost 73 per cent were under 
twenty-one years; in New York city less than 
15 per cent were twenty-one years or over. 

New York city, however, though offending in 
respect to the employment of extremely young 
girls at night, has a maximum night shift of only 
eight hours. Some of the up-state towns work 
the telephone girls ten and even more hours. 
The maximum was found to be a night of four- 
teen hours for eight operators. In all instances 
time for meals taken in the office is included in 
these hours. In the cases of excessively long 
hours, which were, of course, illegal, the country 
office operator usually sleeps between calls, and 
is wakened by a buzzer. Weekly hours ranged 
from thirty-six to ninety-eight. More than a 
quarter of these girl workers were found to have 
a seven-day week, all these cases being in the 
smaller exchanges outside the cities. 

The extent to which the girls are exposed to 
the dangers of the street at night is not great. 
All but about one hundred of the 1,253 who re- 
ported on this matter leave or go to their work 
by ten o’clock or before. Three operators in 
New York city go off duty at 12 o’clock, and one 
in a country town goes on at 5:30 A. M. 

In one respect this group of girls appears un- 
usually well protected, for out of the whole group 
only 6.5 per cent reported that they boarded away 
from home. This is to be accounted for in part by 
the fact that the telephone’ companies, according 
to the report, give preference to girls living at 


home, but living at home, in turn, reacts on 
wages. 
The maximum wage among the 1,100 oper- 


ators, whose earnings were learned, was $12 
a week. This was paid to twenty-six girls 
in New York city and to one out of town. 
The minimum salary was $12 a month which 
was paid to five village operators: In New 
York city 82.5 per cent earned $8 or over a 
week; none received below $6. Outside of 
the city 33 per cent got less than $6, and only 
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22 per cent $8 or more. The wages of a few 
women in supervisory positions were higher than 
those of the operators. Most of these received 
between $12 and $15, many of them rising with 
length of service. 


CANNERS IN THREE STATES 


Three states and possibly more are consid- 
ering whether canners shall be permitted to ex- 
ploit woman and child labor ad libitum. It is an 
old question in New York and the method of 
dealing with it in the past has been to let the 
canners have their own way. Now, however, 
the situation is different. After the revelations 
of the Factory Investigating Commission the 
canners are in a chastened mood. 

When the hearing was held at Albany on Feb- 
ruary 19 on the thirty-two labor bills, including 
those extending the protection of the law to 
women and children employed in canneries, the 
canning interests proposed but two changes. They 
urged the committee not to make a corn field 
legally a factory, and they asked that a lower age 
limit than fourteen be decided upon for the em- 
ployment of children in sheds. But they aband- 
oned all their old contentions. They were not 
only willing that the legislature should fix any 
age limit below fourteen that it saw fit, but that it 
should also make any limit that it considered 
advisable on the daily hours of work. 

This development ought to be of some signifi- 
cance to Missouri and California where the can- 
ners are not in so contrite a mood. When the 
eight-hour law for women was enacted in Cali- 
fornia in 1911 the canning industry was exempt- 
ed from its operations. It is now proposed in a 
bill before the legislature to make the law ap- 
plicable to the growers and canners of fruit. 
These industries have organized a committee to 
fight the proposition, and to draw an amendment 
satisfactory to themselves. 

In Missouri the situation is quite similar. The 
Missouri Valley Canners’ Association at its re- 
cent annual convention, discussed at length the 
hardship worked on their industry by the child 
labor law and by the act limiting the hours of 
employment for women to nine a day. A com- 
mittee of three men including the president of 
the association, R. B. Gillette, was appointed “to 
take the necessary steps to influence members of 
the legislature to make the desired changes in the 
laws.” The fact that there will be more than 
one hundred new canning factories in the state 
by the time the next crops come on makes it 
imperative, the canners say, that the legislature 
grant them relief. 

“The canning season is at its height at the 
farmers’ busiest time,” said President Gillette. 
“Consequently, help is always scarce and it is not 
only necessary to employ children, but the women 
employes are needed more than nine hours each 
day. Conditions surrounding the workmen in the 
canning factory out in the country are different 
from those met with in the factories in the larger 
cities. In the country the air is pure and the 
conditions altogether different from those which 
the laws were framed to cover. Last season 
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Missouri canners lost considerable money be- 
cause they could not employ children.” 

It is possible that the answer of the legisla- 
ture to the canners’ association will be the pas- 
sage of an eight-hour law. It is probable that 
an amendment to the nine-hour law extending 
its operation to women in every field of industry 
covered by the most progressive labor legislation 
in other states will go through. Both the eight- 
hour bill and the amendment mentioned have 
been introduced and have strong backing—with 
no contentions among the backers. 


COMPENSATION AND STATE LINES 


A decision which is, in the opinion of H. P. 
Bradbury, writing in the Market World and 
Chronicle, the “most important legal chapter 
that has been added to the workmen’s compen- 
sation question in a long time” has recently been 
handed down by Justice Cohalan of the New 
York Supreme Court. This decision was made 
in the case of Antonio Albanese, a resident of 
New York, who brought suit under the common 
law in a New York court for serious injuries 
sustained in a hoist elevator while in the employ 
of James Stewart and Company at Fort Lee, 
N. J. The defendants claimed that the case was 
governed not by the common law but by the 
New Jersey compensation law, which operates 
as a waiver of the common law right and sub- 
stitutes a liability for the compensation provided 
therein. To this defense the plaintiff took ex- 
ception on the ground that the New Jersey law 
was unconstitutional and opposed to the public 
policy of New York. He cited the Ives case 
and contended that inasmuch as the courts of 
New York had held the New York act to be 
unconstitutional, they could not enforce a like 
statute of another state. 

The court upheld defendants’ contention that 
the New Jersey act was elective or optional and 
therefore did not come within the scope of the 
Ives case holding a compulsory act unconstitu- 
tional. The decision thus upholds both the con- 
stitutionality of the New Jersey law and the 
right to recover under that law in a New York 
court. 

Part of the text of Justice Cohalan’s decision 
follows: 

“The New Jersey act is not a compulsory stat- 
ute. It is a so-called optional or elective statute. 
The act, in section 2, paragraph 9, provides that 
a contract of hiring shall be presumed to have 
been made under the act unless a contract of 
employment or a notice sent by either party to 
the other shall otherwise provide, and no such 
contract has been made or notice sent by either 
party in this case. The statute, therefore, be- 
comes compulsory only in the event that neither 
party disaffirms it. Following the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Mondou gs. N. Y., N. H. & H. Ry. Co., reported 
in 223 U. S. 1, upholding the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Acts, the several states have passed 
legislation embodying provisions similar to those 
contained in the statute in question. These stat- 
utes invariably have been declared constitu- 
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tional. The accident happened in the state of 
, New Jersey, and as the liability of the defend- 
ants is governed by the law of that state, I think 
that the demurrer should be overruled, with 
leave to the plaintiff to reply to the defenses set 
forth in the answer.” 


A case decided on like grounds in the same 
court at about the same time is that of Antonio 
Pensabene, a citizen of New York, whose ad- 
ministrator sought to recover under the New 
Jersey compensation act for his death in the 
employ of the L. and J. Auditore Company of 
New Jersey. The court (Judge Kelby deliver- 
ing the opinion) decided in that case for the 
plaintiff on the same grounds as those on which 
the plaintiff in the Albanese case lost in choos- 
ing to sue under the common law of New York. 


DEPARTMENT STORES AND EARLY CLOSING 


Emphasis on the fire danger in department 
stores was the distinctive feature of last year’s 
annual report of the president of the New York 
Consumers League. Now the association is 
urging as thorough an investigation of these 
dangers as has been made of New York factories. 
The report this year takes account also of an- 
other hazard in the life of the saleswoman— 
the low wages that make her an easy prey to 
moral temptation. An investigation of the wages 
of 334 saleswomen over sixteen years old in 
stores of all grades throughout the city showed 
that 60 per cent received $6.50 or less, and that 
33 per cent receive between $6 and $6.50. 
Wages, according to the report, do not increase 
proportionately with length of service. These 
figures were gathered as part of a campaign 
which the league is undertaking for a state mini- 
mum wage commission. 

In the matter of early Christmas closing the 
league reports a discouraging showing in New 
York. 

A year ago the large Sixth avenue stores 
which had previously kept open from six to ten 
nights preceding Christmas closed at six on all 
but three evenings. This year, there was appar- 
ently no preconcerted arrangement to close early. 
Twenty-one firms closed at six as usual, other 
firms kept their stores open from four to ten 
nights. Some of ‘those uptown kept open until 
9, 9:30, 10, 11 and 11:30 P. M., and many em- 
ployes were detained until a much later hour 
arranging stock. In a number of stores, em- 
ployes were obliged to work on Sundays in ad- 
dition. In the candy department of one of our 
best known department stores, a saleswoman 
worked 11% hours a day or 65 hours during 
the week before Christmas. Supper was given 
but no extra pay. In the toy department some 
girls worked 73, 82 and 88 hours. On Thanks- 
giving Eve one clerk left the store at 2:30 A. M. 

One packer who worked for sixteen years in 
a fashionable store, said that because of the long 
hours of work he had never been able to eat 
dinner with his family in all these years, except 
on Sunday nights and during three summer 
months on Saturday nights. The league’s in- 
vestigating committee noted that there was much 
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late shopping in stores which were supposed to 
close at 6 P. M. Customers remained after that 
hour and thus detained employes from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. Sometimes that meant 
losing a ferry boat or train, which delayed the 
evening meal. Merchants advertised that they 


would send home that same night or on Christ-- 


mas morning all articles purchased on Christmas 
Eve, even if purchased as late as 10 P. M. De- 
livery wagons were therefore seen in the streets 
on the afternoon of Christmas Day, showing 
that some delivery clerks lost their holiday be- 
cause of the procrastination of thoughtless shop- 
pers. “Much of the labor of the world,” writes 
Mrs. Nathan, “would be a real joy instead of a 
hardship were the hours of labor shorter. Ex- 
haustion, ill-health, poor service are the inevit- 
able results of long hours.” 


JOTTINGS 
PROGRAM FOR BIRMINGHAM WORKERS 


John Mitchell, former president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, was interviewed re- 
cently by Ethel Armes for the Birmingham News. 
It will be remembered that the Birmingham 
coal fields have been largely non-union since the 
strikes of 1908. Miss Armes summarizes Mr. 
Mitchell’s statements by saying: 


That coal should “stand on its own bottom.” 

That the coal digger should be paid in cash 
and not in apples and potatoes. 

That, while the commissary system may be a 
necessity in remote districts in Alabama, the 
abuses of this system should not be further tol- 
erated. 

That the semi-monthly pay day will, in great 
degree, eliminate these abuses. 

That the interests of the workingmen and the 
merchants of the Birmingham district are 
identical insofar as the abolition of the truck 
store is concerned. 

That the mining camps of Alabama should be 
thrown open to truck gardeners, peddlers and 
merchants throughout town and country. 

That wages of workingmen should be higher 
in the Birmingham district if the whole com- 
munity is to prosper. 

That it is the payroll of workingmen—the 
trade and the citizenship of the great masses— 
that make a city. 

That a system of ethics on the part of great 
companies; fair dealing and square dealing; good 
housing and living conditions, must be more gen- 
eral in Alabama and more uniform, if the best 
results are to be hoped for. 

That all employes everywhere throughout this 
district must be free to trade where they please. 

That the simple rights of trade organization 
among employes should not be denied, inasmuch 
as they make for associated expression, greater 
co-operation between employer and employe; 
necessary changes for good, and insure the 
personal freedom of the employe and make for 
industrial peace and prosperity for all concerned. 

That the labor movement in America, being 
the only hope for democracy, will ultimately pre- 
vail and quiet the present unrest and discontent. 
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FEDERAL REPORT ON THE COST OF LIVING 


In Bulletins 105, 106, 108, 110 of the federal 
Bureau of Labor, six volumes in the bureau’s 
cost of living series are now available. The 
bulletins cover the retail prices (1890-1911) of 
the principal articles of food and of coal and gas 
for household use gathered from each of thirty- 
nine of the most important industrial cities in 
the United States. They also summarize data on 
cost of living published in the eighteenth annual 
report of the bureau and in several of its earlier 
bulletins, and give comparative prices of the 
principal articles of food for given months in 
1911 and 1912. The average increase shown in 
some of the tables is 15 per cent. The follow- 
ing table is representative: 


Per cent of Per cent of 


increase decrease 
in price in price 

Potatoes mlrishe mest siete ersttereteters 23.7 

Sugary Sranulatedsrrcn state eteletereitee 20.4 

LM Ges BON POL Oe nd ocagebG Ase Ace 0.6 

IMU Se Ereshite aac oiatetoloresietstatten one 3.3 

Butter; creamery 3 ~sacictis see 6.5 

ELAM a SMOKE wcecrueleiapsterers yor oren rere 7.8 

OTIS Uh ecen i, atanerevaucieretohereronenerene 8.7 

Cornmeal. fertiy-.e. teres loreiertete 9.3 

Bacon msSmoked Seprreversl ete retotnel ere 11.6 

Hegs strictly <freshise-to. sseietercante 13.8 

Rib, POASt Avis veteran Sea rare 16.5 

Lard). PULC.Stece 2% sretat cutis ene 17.2 

Sirloinesteakser.: pacrene seats ese tera 19.4 

Round usteaks ie kc aye'et.s scembere cts 20.1 

PorkiCh Gps mere cccisc fous aileron teusncteceee 22.1 be 


The bureau purposes to issue a report covering 
prices for the first six months of 1912 and there- 
after to publish a current price report every 
two months, based upon monthly price lists sent 
in by 675 retail merchants, 140 bakeries, 165 coal 
dealers and 60 gas companies. 


STEEL CORPORATION PENSION FUND 


The second annual report of the United States 
Steel and Carnegie Pension Fund covering the 
year 1912 has been issued. The number of ben- 
eficiaries on December 31, 1912, was 1,843 as 
against 1,606 on December 31, 1911. During 
1912, 363 beneficiaries were added, and 126 
were discontinued. The corresponding figures 
for 1911 were 565 and 111 respectively. The 
average age of the cases added in 1912 was 
63.69 years, while the average for the previous 
year was 66.66. The average period of ser- 
vice of the cases added in 1912 was 29.14 years 
as against 40.03 years for those added during 
the preceding twelve months. The average pen- 
sion received by the new cases of 1912 is $20.30 
a month. In 1911, it was forty-five cents more. 
The total amount expended for pensions in 1912 
shows a considerable increase. The sum was 
perenne in 1912 while in 1911 it was $281,- 


WAGE INCREASES IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


The United States Steel Corporation on Feb- 
ruary 1, raised its rate for common labor in the 
Pittsburgh district from 1714 cents to 20 cents 
an hour. On March 1, the Cambria Steel Com- 
pany of Johnstown, Pa., advanced the common 
labor rate from 15 to 17 cents an hour. Other 
independents at Youngstown, O., and elsewhere 
have also announced wage advances. 
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MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 
To THE EpiTor: 


You will, of course, be glad to publish this 
_ statement of mine: 

Soon after I succeeded in getting the Moth- 
ers’ Pension Law enacted in Illinois people all 
over the United States, including governors, 
legislators, social workers and philanthropists, 
began to write me asking for full information 
about this new law. 

These requests increased from month to month 
until they numbered thousands. 

Not being a rich man myself I could not afford 
to hire stenographers and pay postage for car- 
rying on this voluminous correspondence. 

Judge McKenzie Cleland and I then formed 
the Mothers’ Pension League for the purpose of 
_ gathering and distributing authentic information 
on the mothers’ pension movement all over the 
United States. 

People interested are asked to pay one dollar, 
which money is all used in paying for printing, 
postage, stenographers and incidental expenses 
for carrying on this work. 

No officer of this league has ever received any 
money or personal profit in any way from the 
funds of this league. 

The league employs efficient women in many 
cities to assist in carrying on this work. 

People who are opposed to pensions for moth- 
ers of dependent children are constantly circu- 
lating misstatements. 

For instance, Mr. C. C. Carstens of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, made a report of his opinion in ref- 
erence to the mothers’ pension system in Chi- 
cago. The writer talked with Mr. Carstens the 
next day, and he said that the so-called synopsis 
of his report which was published in the news- 
papers was not a correct synopsis of his report, 
and he had repudiated it by telegram. 

This league endeavors to correct false state- 
ments that are given to the press by the enemies 
of mothers’ pensions. 

The Mothers’ Pension League is furnishing 
to its members and to the public generally au- 
thentic information and furnishing as much in- 
formation as its funds will permit. 

I pay all of my own traveling expenses and I 
have traveled almost constantly for six months, 
campaigning in many states for the cause of 
mothers’ pensions. : 

The only place where I have campaigned 
where I did not personally pay my own expenses 
was in Philadelphia the first week of this year, 
where my expenses were paid by the Philadel- 
_phia Evening Telegraph. 

"The first day in Philadelphia I discovered that 
the Pennsylvania legislature had enacted a 
Mothers’ Pension Law in 1907—and for the past 
six years the organized charity people had been 
using it to get money out of the public treasury 
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to pay for the keeping of children after taking 
them away from their own mothers. 

Although this Pennsylvania Mothers’ Pension 
Law said that the money could be paid “to any 
person or family,” it had never been paid to any 
mother. Evidently she was not considered “a 
person or a family.” 

The money, to the extent of $17,000 a year, 
had been paid out of the public treasury to a 
corporation; evidently they considered that a 
corporation is “a person or a family.” When I 
showed these facts to the people of Philadelphia 
they demanded that their Pension Law be con- 
strued correctly, and they then and there put into 
correct operation their Mothers’ Pension Law. 

Henry NEIL. 

Chicago. 


[Comment on this letter will be found on page 849 of 
this issue.—Hd.] 


JOTTINGS 


A STRAW IN PRISON REFORM 


A private letter from a person living near the 
Clinton, N. Y., State Prison says: 

“At the last electrocution you will be happy 
to know that the ‘local sports,’ against whose 
presence at the function we had protested, were 
shut out. They were preparing an auto trip and 
junket, as they had been in the habit of having 
previously, but the warden sent word that they 
would not be invited.” 


INTER CITY NEIGHBORHOOD WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 


New York and Boston neighborhood workers 
are the latest to arrange for an inter city con- 
ference which will discuss ways of improving 
the training of social workers. The decision to 
take this step is an indication of a growing 
recognition of the identity of certain of the 
problems which face our larger cities. St. Paul 
and Minneapolis, Baltimore and Washington 
were the first to recognize this by joint discus- 
sion of their social problems. Now New York 
and Boston have followed their example and the 
practice bids fair to spread still farther. 

The conference will last three days, March 29 
to 31 and will discuss such subjects as standards 
and stipends for work and workers and the value 
of federation in relation to standards of work. 
The Boston settlements are preparing to receive 
their visitors on Friday, March 28. Miss M. 
deG. Trenholme of the East Side House, 540 
East 76th Street, is in charge of the arrange- 
ment in New York city. 


KENNEDY LECTURESHIP ANNOUNCEMENT 

The New York School of Philanthropy an- 
nounces Homer Folks, secretary of the State 
Charities Aid Association and of the New York 
State Public Health Commission, as the eighth 
Kennedy lecturer. His predecessors, since the 
lectureship was established in 1906, have been 
Simon N. Patten of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale, Jer- 
emiah W. Jenks of Cornell, Edward T. Devine, 
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Henry R. Seager and Frank J. Goodnow of Col- 
umbia, and R. Fulton Cutting of New York. 
Mr. Folks is to lecture on state and social 
welfare. The series of lectures which begins 
March 31 will cover state treatment of the in- 
sane and the feeble-minded, public health, pov- 
erty and crime. The substance of the courses 
given by the Kennedy lectures of the School 
of Philanthropy has been published in the So- 
cial Progress Series of the Macmillan Company. 


CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


CONFERENCES 


MARCH AND APRIL CONFHRENCES 


EpucATION, Society for Advancement of, in the South. 
Chattanooga, April, 19138. Sec’y, H. H. Bierley, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Housine, New Jersey State Conference on. City Hall, 
Newark, March 28, three sessions. Chairman, W. L. 
Kinkead, 315 Hast 34th St., Paterson. 


IMMIGRATION, Pacific Coast Conference on. San Fran- 
cisco, April 14 and 15. Sec’y, ‘Charles W. Blanpied, 
San Francisco. 


MARKETING AND WARM CREDITS, First National Confer- 
ence on. Chicago, April 8-10.  Sec’y, Charles W. 
Holman, 1408 Steger Building, Chicago. 


SouTHERN SocroLtocicaL ConerEss, Atlanta, Ga., April, 
Alea 1913. Gen. Sec’y, J. BE. McCulloch, Nashville, 
Penn. I 

Youne WoOMBN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION of the United 
States of America. Fourth Biennial Convention of. 
Richmond, Va, Apr. 9-15, 1913. Gen. Sec’y, Mabel 
Cratty, 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 


LATER MEDNTINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 


BuinpD, Fourth Triennial International Conference on the. 
London, England, 1914; probably July 20. Sec’y, 
Henry Stainsby, 206 Great Portland St., London, W. 


CHILDREN’S WELFARD, International Congress for. Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands, 1914. President, Dr. Treub, 
Huygenstraat 106, Amsterdam. 


HovusineG, International Congress on. The Hague, Hol- 
land, September 8-13, 1918. Sec’y, M. Velghe, 
director general Ministry of Agriculture, Brussels. 
Hxecutive secretary section for United States, Wil- 
liam H. Tolman, 29 West 89th Street, New York. 


INFANT MorvTauity, Hnglish-speaking conference on. 
London, England, August 4 and 5, 19138. Under 
auspices of the British National Association for the 
Prevention of Infant Mortality and for the Welfare 
of Infancy, London. 


PRISON CONGRESS, Quinquennial. London, Eng., 1915. 
Sec’y, F. Simon Van der Aa, Groningen, Holland. 


ScHoot Hycinnn, Fourth International Congress on. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Sec’y Gen., Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the City of New York. 

STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION, WORLD’S, Lake Mokonk, 
N. Y., June 2-8, 1913. Gen. Sec’y, John R. Mott, 
124 Hast 28th St., New York. 

‘TOWN PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION OF MUNICIPAL LIFR, 
First International Congress on Art of. Ghent, Bel- 
gium, Summer 1918. General Sec’y, Paul Saintenoy, 


Brussels, 
UNEMPLOYMENT, International Association for Wight 
Against. Ghent, Belgium, 1913. American Corres. 


Officer, John B. Andrews, 1 Madison Ave., New York. 


YounGc MbmN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, International 
Conference of. Cincinnati, May 15-18, 1913. 


NATIONAL 


Boys, General Assembly of Workers with. Culver, Ind., 
May 17-30, 1913. Information may be secured from 
the Boys’ Work Dept., Y. M. C. A., 124 E. 28th Street, 
New York. 

CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, 
Seattle, Wash., July 5-12, 
Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


City PLANNING, National Conference On. 
5-7, 1913. 
Boston. 

‘ConsuMmpRS’ LeaGcunp, National. St. Louis, Mo., April 8 
and 9, 1913. Cor. Sec’y, Mrs. Florence Kelley, 106 
BE. 19th St., New York, 


National 
1913. 


Conference of. 
Sec’y, Alexander 


Chicago, May 
Sec’y, Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street 
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Mr. Folks, this year’s lecturer, has been com- 
missioner of public charities of New York city, 
president of the New York State Probation Com- | 
mission and of the National Tuberculosis Society | 
and vice-president of the National Child Labor 
Committee. There is no charge for admission to | 
the lectures but tickets for reserved seats will be | 
issued. Applications for seats should be sent to | 
the New York School of Philanthropy, 105 East | 
22d Street, New York. 


j 
Homn Economics, American Association of. Ithaca, | 
N. Y., June 27-July 4, 1913. Information may be se- 
cured from Marguerite B. Lake, Forest Hill, Md. 
InFantT Mortauity, American Association for Study and | 
Prevention of. Fourth annual meeting. Kansas City, | 
Mo., Oct. 23-25, 1913. Exec. Sec’y, Gertrude B. Knipp, | 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. ; 
JHWISH SocrAL Workers, National Association of. 
lantic City, May 29-30, 1913. 
MEDICINE, AMBPRICAN ACADEMY OF, 
nual Meeting. Minneapolis, Minn., June 13, 14, { 
MotuHers, National Congress of. - Boston, May 15-20, | 
1913. Sec’y, Mrs. A. A. Birney, 806 Loan and Trust | 
Bldg., Washington, D. C i 
OFFICIALS OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, American As- 
sociation of. Fourth Annual Meeting. Springfield, Ill. 
June 24-26, 1913. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, Columbia, Mo. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, | 
i 
j 
if 
i 
i 


At 


Thirty-eighth An- 
1913s 


Richmond, Va., May 6-10, 1913. Sec’y. H. S. Brauch- | 
er, 1 Madison Avenue, New York. 

PRISON ASSOCIATION, AMBRICAN, Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. | 
11-16, 1913. Sec’y., Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J. | 


STATH AND LOCAL 


Baptist CONVENTION, NORTHERN, Detroit, Mich., mm | 
1913. Cor. Sec’y. Rev. W. C. Bitting, St. Louis. 

CHARITIBS AND CORRECTIONS, Arkansas Conference of. | 
Little Rock, Ark., May 13-15, 1913. Sec’y, Murray A. | 
Auerbach, Little Rock. 

CHARITIDS AND CORRECTION, Ohio State Conference of. 
Akron, O., October, 1913. Sec’y, H. H. Shirer, 1010} 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. | 

CHARITINS AND CORRECTION, New York City Conference 
on. May 14-15, 1913. Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, New Jersey Federation of Atlantic City, 
May 2 and 3, 1913. Sec’y, Mrs. Joseph M. 
46 Prospect St., Trenton. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Loca 


CHILD WELFARE PxuIBit, New Britain, Conn., April 25- 
May 2. Sec’y, HB. W. Pelton. 

CHILD WELFARD Exurpit, Rochester, N. Y., April 5-12. | 
Sec’y, Adeline B. Zachart. 

CHILD WELFARD ExurpBit, High School 
March 24-29. Chairman, 
Thames Street. 

CHILD WELFARD Bxuisit, Atlanta, Ga., April 28-May 3. 
Chairman, Walter BE, Rich, Atlanta. 

TAXATION IN NEW Jmprsny. Charts prepared by the 
Bureau of Municipal Research will be shown at the 
New Jersey. Federation of Women’s Clubs, Atlantic 
City, May 2 and 3. Sec’y, Mrs. Joseph M. Middle- 
ton, 46 Prospect St., Trenton, N. J. 


NATIONAL 


CONSERVATION PXPOSITION, NATIONAL, Knoxville, Tenn., | 
Sept.-Oct., 1913. ; 


INTERNATIONAL 


PANAMA-PACIFIC Exposition, San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 
20-Dec. 4, 1915. Social Economy Department—Frank 
A. Wourr, Washington, D. C. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA Exposition, San Diego, Cal., Jan. 1- 
Dec. 31, 1915. Director of Exhibits, EB. L. Hewett, 
San Diego. 


STUDENT CHRISTIAN FEDERATION WORLD’s, Lake Mohonk 
N. Y., June 2-8, 1913. Exhibits including “social 
study and service.” Gen. Sec’y, John R. Mott, 124 
Hast 28th Street, New York. 

ScHooL HyGipny, Fourth International Congress on, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 25-30, 1913. Chairman, Com-. 
mittee on Scientific Exhibit, Dr. Fletcher B. Dressler, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. | 


Middleton, 


Newport, R. I., 
Harriet E. Thomas, 263 
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tion on industrial education in Philadelphia to 
commit itself in favor of the Illinois scheme. 

The only serious danger is that a number of 
sympathetic and otherwise intelligent persons 
should be misled, and on the basis of a justified 
enthusiastic support of the principle of indus- 
trial education (with whatever supplementary 
agencies that may be found necessary) jump to 
the support of this scheme, not realizing what 
is really involved in it. Such persons should 
first inform themselves as to what is actually be- 
ing done already in this direction in the more 
progressive public schools, and should then de- 
vote their spare energies to backing up and fur- 
thering these undertakings, and to creating a pub- 
lic opinion that will affect the more backward 
and conservative public school systems. The 
problem is a difficult one, but many intelligent, 
though unadvertised, attempts are already mak- 
ing for its solution; and its difficulty is no rea- 
son for permanently handicapping the interests 
of both common school education and a demo- 
cratic society by abruptly going back upon what, 
with all its defects, has been the chief agency 
in keeping alive a spirit of democracy among 
us—the American public school system. 


SCHOOL SOCIAL CENTERS 
Three hundred and thirty-eight schools in 101 
cities of the United States were used as social 
centers during the past season, according to a 
report compiled by Clarence Arthur Perry for 
the Russell Sage Foundation. In forty-four of 


these cities social centers were directed by paid’ 


workers. New York had forty-eight such cen- 
ters and Chicago sixteen, while Philadelphia, 
Boston, Columbus, Detroit, Jersey City, Louis- 
ville, Rochester, and Trenton are also among the 
cities included in this list. There is wide varia- 
tion in the length of the season, from five or 
six weeks in some localities to the full school 
term in others. In fact, little uniformity pre- 
vails as to what constitutes a social center. Mr. 
Perry presents in the report a tentative definition 
of a social center as follows: 


“A community may be said to have a school- 
house social center if one of its school build- 
ings is thrown open to the public on one or more 
fixed nights a week for at least twelve weeks a 
year, for activities of a social, recreational, or 
civic character, regularly directed by one or 
more trained leaders.” 


The report also presents data on the growing 
use of school buildings for political meetings. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, meetings were held in the 
schools to discuss the new constitutional pro- 
visions that were before the people for adop- 
tion. 

The use of schools as polling places is another 
recent development. Thirty schools in Los An- 
geles were used for this purpose in LOU 
the past year Milwaukee began using the base- 
ments of school buildings as polling places. 
Definite adoption of the idea of schools as poll- 
ing places is reported from Boston; Berkeley 
and Long Beach, Cal.; Grand Rapids, Madison, 
and Salt Lake City. 
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“CONTROL”? OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


_A tentative statement of “principles and poli- 
cies” drawn up some time ago by the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Educa- 
tion, of which C. A. Prosser is secretary, and 
just approved by the board of managers, takes 
the position that the control of vocational edu- 
cation ought not to be entrusted to the regular 
school authorities. Professor Dewey (see page 
870) takes a different view of the matter. Says 
the statement: 

“Efficiency in vocational education requires dif- 
ferent methods of school administration, dif- 
ferent courses of study, different qualifications 
of teachers, different equipment, different ways 
of meeting the needs of pupils, and a much great- 
er flexibility in adapting means to ends than is 
possible of development under the ordinary rou- 
tine of the public school system. 

“For these reasons, whether administered by 
regular public school authorities or a separate 
board of control, and whether conducted in a sep- 
arate building or under the same roof as the 
regular school, the work in vocational educa- 
tion should be carried on separately and inde- 
pendently from that of general education, so that 
it may be left free to realize the dominant aim of 
fitting for useful employment. This requires a 
separate organization, under a separate head or 
a distinctive management, and separate equip- 
ment, course of study, pupils, and teachers who 
shall have had extended practical experience in 
the industries or occupations they are employed 
to teach.” 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By 
Charles K. Taylor, M. A. 


E are talking a great deal, these days, concerning 
HW unclean politics, the lack of a spirit of true citizen- 

ship, the dishonest relations between politics and 
business, concerning unclean business itself, and even 
gonegrmine the individual lives of a large number of our 

eople. 

a raed the more we discuss the general problem of 
morality in all these wide fields, the more we are be- 
coming sure that it is, after all, a matter of education, 
and school education at that. 

This book gives a clear summary of the whole ques- 
tion, and then takes up a practical outline for moral 
education—an outline found successful and practical in 
a number of different types of schools. 

Then, finally, the problem of working children is 
considered in its relation to what the school can still do 
for them. 

““This book should be in the hands of every teacher 
in the state."’—Judge William Staake, of Philadelphia. 


“You have undertaken a pioneer work; {am sure 
it will be helpfully suggestive to teachers who realize 
their need of help.”’-—Mrs. Fanny L. Bachmund, Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis, Mo. 

“There is alot init. | think you are feeling toward 
a kind of basic thing in education. "’—John S. Phillips, 
Editor of The American Magazine. 


75 Cents postpaid 
Cc. K. & H. B. TAYLOR 


W. Mermaid Lane, St. Martin’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Women in Industry 


Four striking studies, not of laws and 
opinions, but of women at their work. 
Presents as a new 


Fatigue and Efficiency. [<cs?'s P42. 15" 


lation, the results of the modern study of fatigue by 
physiologists, chemists, psychologists. By Josephine 
Goldmark, Publication Secretary of the National Con- 
sumers’ League, who prepared the brief submitted by 
Louis D. Brandeis in winning the Oregon 10-hour case 


before the U. S. Supreme Court. $2.00 


Women in the Bookbinding Trade. 


An intimate study of the hours, wages, health, homes 
of 200 girls and women in binderies, which “‘present in 


miniature most of the important problems which con- 
front women wage-earners.’’ By Mary Van Kleeck, Sec- 
retary Russell Sage Foundation Committee on Women’s 
Work. $1.50. 


Women and the Trades. 7s St gencral 


survey o e 
women-employing trades of an American city. Deals 
with 22,000 women in 400 establishments. One of the 
Pittsburgh Survey volumes. By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.72. 


Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. ™< 


con- 
ditions of work of the retail shop girl—hours, wages, 
seasons, cost of living, night work, overtime, discharge. 


By Elizabeth B. Butler. $1.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation 
105 East 22d Street, New York 


We Belivue— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes. 
sion. 
HAT right living should be the fowth “R” in 
education. 

THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 


NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. **The Profession of Home: 
making,’ which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: ‘Freehand Cooking,” 10 Cissy y © Food 
Values,” 10 cts.; “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 

' Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL 


ie Best of Europe Tour =dobe 


“ie University Travel-Study Club 
High Grade—SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Medium price 


SOCIAL PROBEEMS 


AND 


SOCIAL: -sOEUdIONS 


The tour last year under the leadership of Dr. E. E. 
Pratt was so successful that it will be repeated this year. 


Denmark, Norway, Germany, France, Holland, 


Belgium, England, Scotland will be visited. 


The subjects to be studied are City Planning, Gar- 
den Cities, Labor Problems, Municipal Ownership, 
Social Insurance and many others. 


For full information, address 


DR. E E. PRATT, 


* 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


Business Arrangements, 
Bureau of University Travel. 


S ° | Surveys, Investigations, 
OCla Research, Statistics 
LET US ESTIMATE ON YOUR WORK 


PRATT & FLEMING 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TRAINED and experienced man, age 29, desires posi- 
tion with Society—Children’s Society preferred,— 
a department, Will go anywhere. Address 1095 
urvey. 


WANTED—Position as Supt. of Vacation Home by 
experienced social worker. ousekeeping as well as 
oe social features. Best references. Address 1096 

URVEY. 


PH.D. IN BIOLOGY, mature woman with ten years 
experience as College Professor of Biology, including 
several years of Physiology and Hygiene, and some 
experience in social work desires position. Refer- 
ences. Address 1098 Survny. 


THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 


Stands out like Booth’s Life and Labour. There's nothing else like it on 
social, civic, industrial conditions in America. Miss Byington’s HOME- 
STEAD, THE HOUSEHOLDS OF A MILLTOWN, for instance 
is a concrete study of home life in a milltown —any {milltown, almost, on 
day wages, with a housefull of children and boarders, the water tor the 
family wash lugged in buckets from a common pump. Scientific enough 
to be used as a textbook in a course on civics ina New England College, 
but as readable and humanly interesting a volume as you'll find on any 
bookshelf. Sent postpaid for $1.70. The Pittsburgh Survey set of six 
volumes (four ready now, two to be sent as published) prepaid for $10. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc., Publishers for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Writing of The Family and Social 
Werk, by Edward T. Devine, Prof. 
E.A.Ress of the University of Wis- 
consin says: “I never saw more in- 
struction and thought provocation 
regarding any social problem packed 
into 150 pages.’’ Sent postpaid, 60c. 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
105 East 22d Street New York City 


Social Tour, June 28..... $480 
Cine Tour, July 922 8528600 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC TOURS OF EUROPE 


PROGRAMS SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIC BUREAU, 1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Short Civic Tour, July 26 . . $440 ] 
Second Civic Tour, July 26 . . $630 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Just Published 


SIR 

GILBERT 

PARKER’S 
New Novel 


THE 


Copyright, 1913, by Harper & Brothers. 


JUDGMENT HOUSE 


as the World The destinies of nations are interwoven 

with the lives of two heroes—one a millionaire, a pioneer 
of Cecil Rhodes type; the other a diplomat, with his finger on 
the pulse of the world. And the woman, like Cleopatra, in- 
fluences the careers of empire-builders by her beauty and her 
cleverness. 

All those qualities of devouring interest which charmed a 
million men and women in “The Right of Way” and “The 
Weavers” are even more fully disclosed in this new work of 


the Master’s hand. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York’ 


I is a story of international interest—its sympathies as wide 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Established 
Half a Century 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


a ‘1 \ a ; }) 

: Se) 
: A most unusual collection of the above fabrics is now offered, 

including many distinctive novelties. The assortment includes:— 


French Crepe with Ratine Stripes. 

French Tosca Crepe and Embroidered Effects. 
French Crepes in Bordered Effects. 

All Over Embroidered Crepe Voile. 

French and English Voiles in Checks and Stripes. 
Eponge, Ratine, Ottoman Cords. 
Corduroy and French Pique, Embroidered Linens. 
Striped and Checked Handkerchief Linen. 

Madras and staple materials of every kind. 


Samples of any of these lines, except bordered materials, mailed upon request. 


TA MES’ vive CU GH EO Neexdgep <ea@n 
sth Avenue and 34th Street, N. Y. 


American Academy of Political and Social Science 
IMPORTANT VOLUME ON 


PRISON LABOR 


Price: $1.00 paper; $1.50 Cloth 


Contributions by Theodore Roosevelt, John Mitchell, Governors Donaghey 
of Arkansas, Foss of Massachusetts, Eberhardt of Minnesota, Hadley of Mis- 
souri, West of Oregon, and other authoritative writers. 


Introduction by E. Stagg Whiti *~Ph Dee ] i - 
mittee on Prison Labor, New Var ‘a Peierls o2" 


The following subjects treated : Some of the volumes previously issued: 


Trend of Reform The Outlook for Industrial Peace 

The Governors’ Problem The Initiative, Referendum and Recall 

The Problem of Administration Efficiency in City Government 

Directing the Labor of Convicts Commission Government in American Cities 
The Attitude of Organized babe Industrial Competition and Combination 


Public Recreation Facilities 


The Public Health Movement 


Complete catalogue sent upon request 


Address: West Philadelphia Post Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Burden of Crime 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


